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= =a Resting for correct Steam Pressures 
“1 88nd Mold ‘Temperature is important 


Cigars dhd uniform pres- 
sure and heat are essential for the 
production of the best Bakelite 
Molded parts. The steam gauge 
should be checked at intervals, and 
the reading compared with boiler 
pressure to see if the usual drop 
between boiler and line pressures 
has taken place. 


(c) Check channels to see that 

plugs are located at proper 

points. 
6. Asa double check on traps, dis- 
connect p'pe leading to each trap 
and allow steam to flow freely. 
Then check temperature of platens. 
The trap may not be large enough 
to handle the number of presses to 


Correct heat of molds is equally im- which it is connected. 


portant, and this cennot always be- 
determined by gauge pressure read- 
ing. Mold temperature should be 
tested at intervals, using for the 
purpose a type of thermometer 
which will give an accurate reading. 
Every Molding Plant should be 
provided with at least one of these 


7. Whenever a thermometer or 
pyrometer is available, use to de- 
termine exact temperature of plat- 
ens. 

Constantly checking for correct 
steam pressure and mold tempera- 
ture, is an assurance of more uni- 
form Bakelite Molded parts. Write 





thermometers. for Booklet 51M “Bakelite Molded.” 
in If temperature is low and there is 
difficulty in locating the cause, we 
t- suggest the following procedure: Reading steam gauge to check against -% OY COs 
boiler pressure . ° 
W © ? © 


l. First look at steam gauge. 


2. Examine traps and see that they 
are dumping at regular intervals. his adv ertisementis the second of a series 
3. Blow out presses. in which we are featuring a few funda 


a- 4. Blow out line to eliminate any mental rules of plastic molding. Although 
ip scale that may have formed. Then 

see that it drains properly. 

5. Check platens. 

(a) First chill and then turn on 

n- Steam to see that they heat 
e- uniformly and quickly. 
(b) If they don’t heat quickly, 
look for formation of scale and so that they can be placed on the bulletin 


Temove any large accumula- boards in your Molding Rooms. Extra 
. Thermometer test of mold temperature - . 
tion. copies may be had upon request. 
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247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA. Lro.. 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Onterio 


BAKELITE 


: THE MATERIAL OF \CO 


obvious to many, we find they are fre- 
guently overlooked resulting in a loss of 
both time and money to the molder. 

By calling attention to some of these simple 
rudiments Bakelite Corporation hopes to 
give its customers the benefit of its long 
experience in its endeavor to advance the 
art of plastic molding. 

These advertisements have been designed 
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EWUZS 
KAROLITH 
KISS. 


COLOR 


in Molded Parts 


As well as Rods, Sheets and Tubes 




















HE development of Karolith Molding Material marked a tre- 


mendous step forward in the field of Casein Plastics, and is 


being enthusiastically utilized by manufacturers whose molded 


parts had hitherto been confined to black or colorless combinations 





Now their line of preducts is being enlivened with Color. 


Perhaps, you too, can increase the Sales appeal of your product 


by introducing color. Karolith Corporation is prepared to furnish 


completely molded parts in any desired colors and will gladly co 
operate with your designing and production departments. Write 


Desk “J” for complete details. 


Karolith Corporation, 2125-44th Road, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Predominance 


in the automotive industry 


offers a sure guide for any industry 


AUBURN 
BuIcK 
CADILLAC 
CHEVROLET 
CHRYSLER 
DURANT 
Essex 
FaLCoN-KNIGHT 
Forp 
FRANKLIN 
HvuPMOBILE 
JORDAN 


LASALLE 
LocoMOBILE 
McFarLan 
MARMON 
NaAsH 
OAKLAND 
OLDSMOBILE 
PEERLESS 
Pierce-ArRRow 
PONTIAC 
Reo 


STEARNS-KNIGHT 
STUDEBAKER 
VELIE 

WHIPPET 
WILLYs-KNIGHT 
and more than 
eighty trucks, 
tractors and 
marine craft carry 
equipment made 


of DUREZ 


Durez—the perfect plastic!—enters 
into the construction or equipment of 
more automobiles than all other mold- 
ing compounds combined! 

In an industry so fraught with com- 
petition of the keenest sort, the adop- 
tion of a material or part is no random 
procedure. The meticulous analyses of 
research staffs, the racking tests of pri- 
vate proving grounds, the close speci- 
fications of the automotive engineer, 
production schedules calling for speed 
and economy—all these must be met 
with absolute certainty. 

As a material for molded parts 
Durez has won by a decisive margin. 
In some instances possibly because of 
its greater impact strength. Or its fine 
appearance. Or its ready workability. 
Or the uniform toughness, hardness 
and perfect form with which it comes 
from the mold. Or the elimination of 
expensive hand-tooling and burnish- 
ing which it enables. Or the splendid 
dielectric properties it possesses. Or 
because of its marvelous heat, moisture 
and oil resistance. ... But more likely 
it is because Durez so thoroughly com- 
bines ali the qualities of a perfect 
molding compound. 


The great preference for Durez in 
an industry calling for such a wide 
range of diversified parts and applica- 
tions as the automotive industry, is 
a reliable guide for any industry. 


We commend Durez to your ear- 
nest consideration. We make Durez 
molding compound for general or 
special requirements; and in every 
practical color. We offer you the 
cheerful assistance of our laboratory 
and engineering staff. We will gladly 
send you complete data regarding this 

marvelous plastic. Why not in- 
vestigate the possibilities of Durez 
toward your own requirements ? 


1D) 0923 D2) 


General Plastics, Incorporated, 
91 Walck Road, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Also New York 
City, Chicago, San Francisco. 








Send for this interesting booklet 
“Do it witH DuREz” 


Contains a wealth of information 


When writing General Plastics, Inc., please mention Plastics. 
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Established 1919 








Aladdinite was the first casein plastic to be manu- 
factured in this country. 


In Aladdinite you have a strong, durable, workable 
material that is INEXPENSIVE, NON-INFLAM- 
MABLE and SANITARY. 


It machines easily because it is made 
from the finest quality of imported 
casein. 


The uses of Aladdinite are unlimited, particularly 
being applied in the button industry, in radio, for novel- 
ties, fountain pers, pencils, cigarette holders, beads 
and combs. 


Aladdinite is superior to hard rubber, wood, ivory, 
or any expensive and’ dangerous materials for both 
economic and safety reasons. 


Aladdinite comes in sheets and rods—in all colors, 
either solid or mottled, and such pretty effects as buf- 
falo horn and tortoise shell. It takes a beautiful fin- 
ish readily. 


If you are interested in component parts made from Aladdinite, we 
shall gladly refer you to reputable manufacturers fabricating it. 


Insist on Aladdinite, the original American material. 


Aladdinite Co., Inc. 


ORANGE, N. J. 














When writing the Aladdinite Company, please mention Plastics 
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PLANTS AT ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY AND LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


























Are You Cashing In On Style Fully? 


‘‘Plastics manufacturers must make use 
to the utmost of this great sales force.”’ 


When you adopt du Pont Pyralin, ors and designs. You have at your 
you immediately take a big step in command shades and tones from 
meeting the style demands of your the stronges* to the lightest pastel 
market. Beautiful Pyralin is tints, and many unusual, attractive 
supremely adaptable to the re- finishes. 


quirements of design and color. , :' ' 
a s Let du Pont industrial engineers 


study your product. They have 


"T’ "or y ey "ys ili y ) . 
[The ready workability of du Pont shown a great many plastics 





re ° - ’ : rn e. . . : 
Pyralin is famous. This econ manufacturers important ways to 
omical, durable plastic is always reduce manufacturing costs and 
available in a great variety of col- increase sales appeal and profits. 


The ever-changing needs of the plastics 
manufacturer are met unfailingly by 
du Pont Pyralin. Exact production methods 
and tested seasoning produce Pyralin Sheet- 


UO PYRALIN 
Sheets Rods Tubes 


DU PONT VISCOLOID COMPANY, INC., 330 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


When writing the Du Pont Viscoloid Co., Inc., please mention Plastics. 


























BURROUGHS BURROUGHS BURROUGHS 


BURROUGHS 


NAME of authority in methods 
and equipment for working 
Thermo Plastic Materials. 


cs 


An Analysis of the Technique 
of Moulding Thermo 
Plastic Materials 














75%--Burroughs Equipment 
15%--Proper Material 
10%--Common Sense 


100% 
* 


The Burroughs Company 


Established 1869 


248 NORTH TENTH STREET NEWARK, N. J. 
BUILDERS OF HYDRAULIC MACHINERY FOR ALL PURPOSES 








BURROUGHS BURROUGHS BURROUGHS 















When writing the Burroughs Company, please mention Plastics 
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SUR roving eye discov- 
ered some words in 
| Printer’s Ink for Oc- 
tober 4th that should 
' be read by everybody 
in the Plastic field. We repro- 
duce it herewith, calling special 
attention to the last paragraph. 

“There are manufacturers 
who whisper behind closed doors 
while formulating their plans 
and then send them in printed 
form to salesmen, jobbers and 
dealers. But they are still con- 
sidered to be secrets to be kept 
from competitors. 

Any competitor who really 
wanted to know could get the 
complete story easily enough; 
just as any clever spy can the 
secrets of Governments. 

Business will always have 
some secrets but those that are 
guarded most closely are usual- 
ly common knowledge.” 

And now for the molders: 
your business is just recovering 
from a slump that you have 
blamed on _ several causes,— 
molders as a whole, that is, not 
one or two “big ones”. We print 
herewith a “cause and effect” 
diagram for your study: 


Molders’ ) Secrets and } 
Knowledge } Competion | 


+- New small concerns 
more secrets 
more business 
over smaller area 


Loss of profit 


Some of you sre indifferent 
because your “secrets” are not 
yet known and you still have 
your profit; some of you are dis- 
couraged because of unethical 
methods on the part of your 
competitors; some are so nearly 
out of business that you meas- 
ure in units instead of volume; 
And all of you are looking for a 
remedy : Consolidate your opin- 
ions, your secrets and your in- 
terests and watch the outcome! 


The Publishers. 
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ITH ERINOID the manufac- 
turer of electrical specialties and 
novelties can solve problems that are 
answerable with no other material 


ERINOID is non-inflammable, of 
high dielectric strength and non- 
corrosive. It is supplied in a very 
large number of beautiful colors and 
tint combinations. Pure ivory, many 
natural wood grains, shell, marble, 
and stone textures are faithfully re- 
produced. 

ERINOID is furnished in sheets, 
rods and tubes and will permit of 
easy, fast “working” such as shap- 
ing, milling, drilling, etc. Write for 
samples and prices. 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 
;= ae NY. 


> 


CORAL sea 


. 


: ee Res is Sale 


writing the Erinoid Company, please mention Plastics. 
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Nature’s Natural Glass—Mica—Forms 
Basis of Important Composite 


Molded Products 


Manufacture of heat-resistant and highly in- 
sulating articles from mica sheets and flakes 
is an important branch of the plastic industry 


M*“: sheets have been long 
recognized as an excellent 


electrical insulator. Mica has 
great mechanical strength, high 
insulating and heat resisting 
properties. It is especially valu- 
able in building up commuta- 
tors. At first large mica sheets 
as obtained in natural state 
from the mineral were used for 
the purpose of electrically in- 
sulating electrical conductors, 
as, for example, the laminae of 
field magnets, the grooves in 
armature cores, commutators, 
armatures, and other elements 
employed in manufacturing elec- 
trical machinery and _instru- 
ments. Difficulties were met in 
view of the expense of large 
sheets of mica. Owing to the 
progress made in the electrical 
industry, such large quantities 
of mica now used that the ma- 
terial is not only progressively 
rising in price, but it cannot be 
found in sufficient quantity in 
pieces of a_ sufficiently large 
size, since in the natural condi- 
tion mica very seldom occurs in 
large formed masses compared 
With the quantity found of a 
smaller form. 


By Joseph Rossman 





Mica, most familiar to the lay- 
man in the form of fireproof 
windows used on the _ old- 
fashioned parlor stove, has al- 
ways formed an important part 
in electrical apparatus. In 
combination with thermo— 
plastic materials it forms the 
hasis of insulation in motors, 
and other electrical 
goods. The manufacture of 
these articles as based on the 
United States patent art is the 
subject of the present article— 
another one in our series of 
plastic arts bringing to our 
readers the history of each art 
from its inception. 


dynamos 





This had led to the manufact- 
ure of composite mica, sheets 
from mica waste, flake mica, 
split mica, mica powder and the 
like, these materials being far 
cheaper than the natural mica, 
The process for producing mica 
sheets was discovered in an 
early patent number 389,519 to 
Charles T. Lee granted in Sep- 
tember 11, 1888. The composi- 


tion consists of mica commi- 
nuted so as to form scales or la- 
minae, varying in size from 
very small fragments to pieces 
one-eighth or one-quarter of an 
inch, or even larger, mixed with 
shellac in the proportion of 
about sixty-five parts of mica, 
by weight, to thirty-five parts 
of shellac. The mica is incorpor- 
ated with the shellac by the aid 
of heat which softens the shel- 
lac, after which any suitable 
method of mixing the 
stances may be employed. They 
are properly mixed by means of 
a friction-roll mixer consisting 
of a pair of heated rolls, one roll 
running at about one-third 
greater speed than the other 
roll. The pieces of shellac and 
mica are mixed and thrown to- 
gether onto the hot rolls, which 
revolve side by side and may be 
adjusted’ relatively to 
other, and as the mixture passes 
through into a trough or re- 
ceiver placed underneath it is 
again put onto the rolls, and 
this working is continued until 
it becomes a plastic mass, when 


sub- 


each 
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it will adhere to one of the rolls, 
whence it is skived off with the 
aid of a knife and laid aside in 
a flat sheet. To prepare these 
sheets for molding, in case they 
are allowed to cool, the sheets 
are placed on a steam table, and 
heated until they become plastic 
and workable again, after which 
the sheets, or parts of them, of 
a proper size, are put into hot 
molds, molded under pressure, 
and allowed to cool. Such a com- 
position will take a clear and 
fine impression in the molds, is 
comparatively light, very strong 
and durable, and may be used 
for a great variety of purposes. 
In mixing the mica and shellac 
to form a sheet of composition, 
the laminae of mica tend to a 
parallel position, and as they 
overlap and interlock the break- 
ing strength of the composition 
is very much greater than that 
of compositions in which lami- 
nated material is not used. In 
case the composition is to be 
molded, it will be found very 
desirable to use either shellac 
alone or a considerable quan- 
tity of shellac combined with 
other resinous gum. 


Building Up Sheets 


Another process which has 
been widely used is disclosed by 


Dyer in patent No. 483,646 
October 4, 1892. A plate of 
soapstoned sheet-iron forming 


a table is used upon which the 
artificial sheet is composed. It 
is necessary that the product or 
sheet formed finally by the 
process should be easily re- 
moved from the iron table. This 
is the reason why the table is 
rubbed with soapstone, which 
allows the mica sheet or plate 
when formed to be split or 
scaled off from the iron table. 
The scales, circular, oval, or el- 
liptical, as obtained from the 
trimmed waste are indiscrimi- 
nately placed upon the iron, 
which has a coating of fresh 
varnish, in such a manner that 
the edges of the various scales 
overlap each other. When a suf- 
ficient area of the iron is cov- 
ered, a second layer or laminae 
is formed in the same manner, 
the first layer having first been 





coated with varnish. shellac or 
similar insulating coating. Upon 
the second layer a third laminae 
is formed, as before, and the 
number of laminae is increased 
until a sufficient thickness for 
the purpose intended is ob 
tained. While the sheet is still 
wet with the adhesive liquid, it 
is dried by heat, as by laying i! 
on a steam-table. By this step 
the alcohol of the dissolved 
shellac or the oil and turpentine 
of the varnish are partially 
evaporated. The sheet is then 
rolled between the rollers to ex- 
pel the varnish from between 
the plates, except as to what 
will naturally be left in conse- 
quence of adhesion. Subse- 
quently and before the sheet is 
hardened it is subjected to a 
very heavy pressure. By placing 
it upon a cold plate it is chilled 
and hardened, and finally sawed 
into the desired shapes and 
sizes. It is of such a nature that 
it can be milled or planed, 
whereby it is reduced to uni- 
form thickness. 

By this process mica sheets 
of any size can be produced. In 
working insulating bushings, 
thimbles, etc. it is necessary to 
employ sheets of material of 
greater area, thickness, cohe- 
sion and pliability that can be 
found in nature. The natural la- 
minae of mica are of limited 
size and the masses thereof, of 
whatever thickness, tend to 
separate along their lines of 
cleavage into their constituent 
plates, flakes or laminae, so that 
a sheet of mica, even if it can 
be obtained in its natural form 
of a sufficient area and thick- 
ness, which is unusual, is not 
sufficiently pliable, and has not 
sufficient cohesion along its lines 
of cleavage, to enable the same 
to be shaped or molded in the 
desired manner. The value of 
composite mica sheets can thus 
be readily appreciated. 


Hand Work 


For a long time these com- 
posite sheets have been made 
by hand, usually by girls who 
use a suitable frame or tray 
having a bottom of wire gauze 
upon which the plates or flakes 
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of mica are laid in successive 
layers with the interposition, 
from time to time, of a suitable 
amount of shellac binder, man- 
ually applied to the flakes, this 
operation being continued until 
a sheet of the desired thickness 
has been built up, the frame 
being held before or over a suit- 
able light for the assistance of 
the girl in keeping the sheet of 
an approximately even thick- 
ness. This operation is slow and 
laborious, the quality of the 
product depending largely upon 
the care and skill of the individ- 
ual operators, and it being prac- 
tically impossible to form a 
sheet having straight, square 
edges of the same even thick- 
ness and cohesion as the re- 
mainder of the sheet. This is 
due to the fact that the binder 
is applied by hand to the plates 
after they are laid in the tray, 
and this binder is not thor- 
oughly worked into the inter- 
stices between the plates at the 
edge and corners of the tray so 
that the resultant sheets are 
characterized by a lack of ade- 
quate adhesion between the con- 
stituent plates at these points. 
With a view to decreasing the 
time and labor involved in the 
manufacture of these sheets, it 
has been proposed to shower the 
plates or flakes upon the trays, 
attempting in this way to 
spread them evenly, until they 
have been deposited thereon to 
a sufficient depth, and there- 
after to attempt to force the 
binder into the spaces between 
them under pressure or by 
means of a vacuum. 


Dropping Through Towers 


A successful method of build- 
ing mica insulating material 
that has been employed con- 
sists in feeding measured 
amounts of mica flakes and 
powdered binding material into 
the top of a relatively high 
tower, and allowing the mingled 
flakes and binder to distribute 
themselves over the surface of 
a plate or box which forms the 
bottom of the tower. When suf- 
ficient material has been de- 
posited in the receiving box to 
form a finished plate of the de- 
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sired thickness, the box carry- 
ing the assembled mica and 
binder is removed from the 
tower and the material is after- 
ward subjected to heat and 
pressure in order to melt the 
binder and cause the mica 
flakes to adhere firmly together. 

The McCarthy patent No. 
1,622,796 March 29, 1927 states 
that it has been found that by 
showering the plates or flakes 


a Ae 


ie 








The molding of mica for elec- 
trical insulators has _ present- 
ed many difficulties. In order 
to provide flanged insulator 
rings of such material, it 
has been proposed in patent No. 
483,653 October 4, 1892 to form 
such rings by making an an- 
nular disk of such built-up mica 
and by means of a suitable mold 
pressing such annular disk into 
the shape of a flanged ring, or, 





U.S. P. 687531, (1901) shows a number of different layers of mica pieces 
united by intervening plastic material. 


from a considerable height, pre- 
ferably from a foraminous con- 
tainer, such as a rotating drum, 
upon a suitable extended sub- 
stantially plane surface, spread- 
ing the liquid binder upon the 
plates or flakes on said surface 
as the showering operation pro- 
gresses, and rolling the whole, 
said binder will be caused to 
penetrate the interstices be- 
tween the superimposed and in- 
terlocked plates or flakes, and a 
sheet of substantially constant 
thickness, great tenacity, and 
uniform dielectric property will 
be produced. Also, by relatively 
moving the surface and the 
drum or other container from 
which the plates or flakes are 
showered, it will be seen that a 
sheet of an area limited only by 
the area of said surface and the 
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Molded handle for vessels and tools 
made of formed mica, (U. S. P. 


433284) 


amount of relative movement 
may be made. 





in other words, building a mica 
sheet by cementing together la- 
minae of mica scales with over- 
lapping edges, compressing the 
sheet into the desired form 
while the cement is wet, drying 
the cement by evaporating the 
solvent thereof, and _ finally 
chilling the molded mica sheet 
while under compression. The 
difficulty with and ob- 
jection to this method 
are that mica scales be- 
ing very brittle and un- 
yielding, and being con- 
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pieces being cemented together 
by gum-shellac or other suitable 
binding medium and conform- 
ing to the curved parts and 
other irregular portions of the 
mold. The ring so formed is then 
placed in a suitable press con- 
forming to the shape of the ring 
and pressure and heat are ap- 
plied, the cement becoming 
dried and fixed and the ring 
cooled in the well-known way 
in this art. 


Composite Plates 


A composite mica plate has 
recently gone into considerable 
use. The composite mica sheets 
have for many years been made 
by the use of a binder of natural 
gum, such as shellac or copal. 
Attempts have been made from 
time to time to use other bind- 
ers but none have proved as 
suitable as shellac. However, 
shellac softens at comparatively 
low temperature (about 65 to 
70°C.) and decomposes as the 
temperature increases, decom- 
position setting in rapidly be- 
tween 175 and 200°C., hence, 
certain disadvantages accom- 
pany its use. In assembly oper- 
ations of commutators, temper- 
atures as high as 300 to 350°C. 
may be reached, for instance, 
when commutators are im- 














nected together with 





overlapping edges by 
the cement will move 
apart and get out of 
place when pressure is 
appied with a mold and Table 
cannot be uniformly bent 
into the irregular shape and 
flanged when desired without 
either breaking or being separat- 
ed from their built-up position, 
thereby leaving seams and 
cracks and not affording a solid 
flanged ring in one piece. 
Peterson, patent No. 549,254 
November 5, 1895 molds insu- 
lators as follows: Pieces or 
scales of mica are built up by 
hand and assembled over a mold 
into the desired shape, the 








and roller used in making pasted 
mica sheets (U. S. P. 687531) 


mersed in molten tin during the 
“tinning” operation. Thus mica 
plates and cones used in com- 
mutator construction may be 
subjected to temperatures suf- 
ficiently high to cause the shel- 
lac to ooze out from the mica 
composition between the copper 
segments. At higher tempera- 
tures this escaped shellac when 
carbonized or decomposed may 
cause short circuits. When not 
(Continued on page 562) 
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Continuous Process for Making Phenolic Resins 
Aims at Production of a Uniform Product 





Counter-current system making use of 
the heat of reaction recently patented 


N contrast to the usual batch 

method of preparing phenol 
resinoids, the process about to 
be described makes a continuous 
operation of the condensation, 
the reaction being started in a 
mixing tank and continued and 
controlled while the fluid reac- 
tion-mixture is gradually pass- 
ed through a coil of pipe immers- 
ed in an oil bath. 

According to the inventor, 
Victor H. Turkington, as de- 
scribed in his patent, an ap- 
paratus of the type diagramati- 
cally illustrated in the sketch 
below, may be used. 

Referring to said drawing, 1 
indicates a mixing tank mount- 
ed on a scale 2 and provided 
with a mixing agitator 3. The 
phenol and aqueous formalde- 
hyde, or their equivalents, are 
charged into this tank and thor- 
oughly mixed, the catalyst, if 
such is used, being also added 
at this point. The reaction 
mixture is fed to a pump 4, pre- 
ferably a steam piston pump 
capable of producing a pressure 
of the order of 100-500 pounds 
per square inch. 





ANY have been the pro- 

posals aimed at the proper 
control of the condensation 
reaction between the phenols 
and aldehydes. The novelty in 
the process described here lies 
in the continuity of the opera- 
tion. Phenol and an aldehyde is 
mixed, the reaction is initiated 
by the addition of a_ suitable 
catalyst and heating, whereupon 
the entire mixture is passed 
through a coil immersed in an 
oil bath that is also somewhat 
heated, although the heat of the 
reaction is depended upon to 
keep the process going. The re- 
sin produced is then dehydrated 
by spraying it into a vaccum 
chamber to remove excess for- 
maldehyde and water. 

The process is the invention 
of Victor H. Turkington, U. S. 
Patent 1,660,403; Feb. 28, 1928; 
and is assigned to the Bakelite 
Corporation. 





The pressure is maintained 
constant at the desired value by 
means of an adjustable pressure 
regulator installed in a by-pass 
connecting the steam supply line 
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i Reaction cor 


Apparatus described by the inventor and used for producing a phenol resin in a continuous operation. 


to the pump discharge line. 
From the pump the reaction 
mixture passes through the re- 
action coil 5, formed of extra 
heavy iron or copper tubing im- 
mersed in a bath 6 of oil or other 
suitable liquid of high boiling 
point. 7 represents a closed 
steam coil, supplied with steam 
at about 125 pounds pressure, 
and used for heating the oil bath 
6 to initiate the reaction. This 
coil may also be supplied with 
water connections for cooling 
the bath, should this be requir- 
ed. This reaction is strongly 
exothermic, and the heat of 
reaction will ordinarily suffice to 
maintain the proper temperature 
of the oil bath, provided the 
operation is carried out on a 
sufficient scale. 

Forward Flow of Material 

The reaction mixture is forced 
slowly through the coil 5, the 
rate of flow being controlled by 
a needle valve 8 and measured 
by a recording flow-meter 9. 10 
represents a pressure gauge, and 
11 an air chamber on the dis- 
charge line of pump 4. The re- 
gulation of the flow, and of the 
temperature of the bath 6, is 
such that the reaction is com- 
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pleted to the desired point when 
the reaction mixture reaches the 
discharge end of the coil 5. It 
will be apparent that the maxi- 
mum rate of flow will depend 
largely on the length of this coil. 
The reaction mixture in the 
coil is now a fluid resinous mass 
containing a large proportion of 
water, in case aqueous formalde- 
hyde was supplied to the mixing 
tank 1. This mixture is spray- 
ed by a spray-nozzle 12, into a 
vacuum chamber 13, in which a 
relatively high vacuum is main- 
tained by a vacuum pump 14. 
The resin is collected in a pan 
15 from which it may be with- 
drawn continuously or from time 
totime. In practice two vacuum 
chambers are provided, used 
alternately, thereby avoiding in- 
terruption of the operation. 


Spray-drying the Product 


When the highly heated and 
fully reacted mixture is spray- 
ed into the vacuum chamber the 
water is instantly removed as 
vapor, and the resin is at the 
same time cooled to 50° C. or 
less, which is below the tempera- 
ture at which the reaction pro- 
ceeds at an appreciable rate. If 
desired the vacuum chamber 
may be water-jacketed to pro- 
mote this cooling. Thereby two 
important results are achieved, 
namely the water is quickly re- 
moved; and the reaction is 
checked almost instantly and at 
exactly the right point. In this 
way a most efficacious control 
of the entire process is secured. 

In case the resin is of the per- 
manently fusible or non-reactive 
type (such as results, for ex- 
ample, when 100 parts of phenol 
are reached with 70 parts or 
less of 40% formaldehyde with- 
out a catalyst or with an acid 
catalyst) the operation is very 
simple and special precautions 
are not required to prevent the 
reaction from proceeding too 
far. However, if the resin is of 
the reactive type (such as re- 
sults for example when 90 to 100 
parts of phenol, especially with 
@ basic catalyst) it is essential 
to maintain a very close control 
to avoid possibility of formation 
of an infusible resin. In such 
cases I prefer to start the system 


in operation using such phenol- 
formaldehyde ratio as will pro- 
duce a permanently fusible resin, 
and to increase this ratio, and 
to provide the conditions for 
making the reactive resin, only 
after the conditions of tempera- 
ture equilibrium and rate of flow 
have been fully established. 

With regard to the advantages 
of this type of operation, it may 
be pointed out that the present 
practice employs digesters or 
stills having a capacity of 
several thousand pounds. In 
such large masses very careful 
control of the reaction is re- 
quired, and an accident to the 
ccoling-water supply, for ex- 
ample, might entail the setting 
of the entire mass into an in- 
fusible resin, resulting not only 
in the loss of the materials but 
keeping the unit out of produc- 
tion for considerable periods. It 
is also difficult to effect such con- 
trol of these large masses as 
will produce a strictly uniform 
finished product. 


Advantages 


In the continuous operation 
only a small quantity of material 
is in process at a given time, and 
even in the event that the resin 
should reach the infusible con- 
dition in the coil, this latter 
may be quickly replaced. There 
is however little danger of this, 
since the reaction can be very ac- 
curately controlled, and all con- 
ditions of mix proportions, rate 
of flow, pressure, temperature, 
etc., can be definitely establish- 
ed and continuously maintained 
to produce in uniform quality 
the desired grade of finished pro- 
duct, whether of the reactive or 
non-reactive type. The con- 
tinuous operation also effects 
some saving of steam and cooling 
water, due to the fact that little 
of either is required after the 
process is once in operation, 
owing to the fact that the heat 
of reaction is transferred to the 
oil bath 6 and thereby utilized 
to preheat the mixture to the 
reacting temperature. Further- 
more a large production can be 
obtained from a single unit with 
a minimum of labor and super- 
vision. 
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The invention ‘is applicable 
broadly to phenolic resins of 
every type, irrespective of the 
particular phenol or phenolic 
body employed, or of the nature 
of the aldehyde or methylene- 
containing reagent used there- 
with. Materials other than 
high-boiling oils may of course 
be used for the bath 6, and any 
appropriate means may be pro- 
vided for heating or cooling this 
bath. For example, a_ther- 
mostatic temperature control 
may be applied at this point. 


Appeal From Bakelite Decision 


Washington, Oct. 9—Much inter- 
est centers in the appeal taken by 
Bakelite Corp. to the U. S. Supreme 
Court from a decision of the Court of 
Customs Appeals in which the latter 
assumed jurisdiction over a case 
passed upon by the Tariff Commission 
involving alleged unfair practices 
which the commission had held were 
within the scope of section 316 of the 
Tariff Act. The heart of this con- 
troversy is whether or not the com- 
mission has authority over patent 
rights under the Unfair Practices Act. 

The Supreme Court yesterday 
granted a petition for a review of the 
case and set it for argument the l/at- 
ter part of October. 

Bakelite Corp. and several other 
manufacturing concerns two years ago 
appealed to the Tariff Commission 
against importations from Czechoslo- 
vakia of articles made of synthetic 
phenolic resin, principally cigarette 
and cigar holders, alleging its patents 
were infringed upon by the imported 
articles, 

The commission conducted an inves- 
tigation under section 316 of the 1922 
Taiiff Act, held that it had jurisdic- 
tion over unfair practices involving 
patents in such circumstances, and 

commended to the President that an 
embargo be placed against such im- 
ported goods. 

The embargo was issued through 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the importers appealed to the Court of 
Customs Appeais. Bakelite Corpora- 
tion argued that the , court had no 
julisdiction, but the Customs Court 
ssumed jurisdiction under sub-sec- 
tion C of section 316, which provides 
that an appeal may be taken to the 
Court of Customs Appeals upon ques- 
tons of law only. 

It is from this assuraption of juris- 
diction that the appeal to the Supreme 
Court has been taken, and the case 
will open the way, if the high court 
cecides to go into the matter, to de- 
cide the fundamental question of 
whether or not the Tariff Commission 
has jurisdiction cf patent cases in- 
velving imports, cr whether the 

medy of the natent owner rests 
alone in the U. S. District courts. 
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PLASTICS 


How Changes in Style and Design of 
Radio Apparatus May Affect 
the Plastics Industries 


Metallic panels and cabinets, internal dials and strips instead 
of sockets, have made inroads into demand for molded parts 


Or. a few-short years ago 
by far the largest part of a 
radio set consisted of plastic 
material, mainly in the form of 
dials, panels condenser supports 
and tube-sockets. 

A visit to the Radio Show 
recently held at Madison Square 
Garden at New York discloses 
a remarkable change in this re- 
spect. The phenol-resin front 
panels, with their assembly of 
knobs, dials and other molded 
gadgets have completely dis- 
appeared, and without exception 
the front of the modern sets 
consists either of highly finish- 
ed wood, or of metal, although a 
few wood-veneered metal panels 
were exhibited. 


Dials Now Inside 


With the exception of the At- 
water-Kent receivers, in which 
the full-vision molded resinoid 
dial has been retained more as 
a sort of trade-mark, all of the 
present-day receivers favor the 
concealed type of dial, either in 
the drum or disc form, many of 


By Carl Marx 


them with means for direct or 
indirect lighting. This change 
in the equipment of radio re- 
ceivers has cut off a large de- 
mand for custom-molded equip- 
ment. 

However, there are compensa- 
tions. In place of the single 
tube, or at most three-tube re- 
ceivers of the past, the all-elec- 
tric sets in vogue today invariab- 
ly consist of from six to nine 
tubes, and the sockets have in 
most cases been replaced by pro- 
perly perforated strips of lami- 
nated materials. Whatever was 
lost in the case of laminated 
panels has more than been made 
up by the extensive use of sub- 
panels within the set, and the 
tube-socket-strips. 

Another startling change is 
the total absence of the show- 
ing of any storage batteries. It 
would almost seem as though 
these have completely disappear- 
ed, and the manufacturers of 
several well-known brands of 
storage batteries have gone into 
the manufacture of complete 





The modern Radio Receiver is quite devoid of the multitudinous 
dials, knobs and gimcracks that once adorned its panels. 





alternating - current operated 
A similar thing has hap- 
pened to the dry-cell business. 
As characteristic of the trend, it 
might be mentioned that the 
National Carbon Company, the 
largest producer of dry A and B 
Batteries for radio use, have 
likewise entered the field of A-C 
current operated receivers. 


sets. 


Batteries Have Gone 

While the demand for auto- 
mobile storage batteries is on 
the increase, the loss of the radio 
wet-battery business is bound to 
affect the manufacture of mold- 
ed battery containers. During 
the past few years the number 
of patents on the production of 
these containers has been very 
numerous, but a falling off of 
the demand for them will pro- 
bably result in a virtual dis- 
continuance of this intensive 
work onsnew Battery composi- 
tions ang methods of molding 
the cases. 

Fortunately, the bases of all 
the modern alternating current 
electron-discharge tubes are still 
made of molded materials, and a 
large demand is assured. 

New Uses 

There were several displays, 
however, that are of consider- 
able interest in connection with 
molded products. For example, 
the Micarta Fabricators (West- 
inghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co.) showed a fine line of labora- 
tory accessories made up of 
laminated sheet stock and rods. 
Test tube holders, beaker sup- 
ports and the like formed part 
of the display. Another im- 
portant new use for laminated 
phenolic material shown by 
these exhibitors is the produc- 
tion of molded trays, such as 
be used in hospitals for 
food, bandaging and 


may 
serving 
(Continued on page 566) 
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A Pyroxylin Plastic Material 


SHEETS, RODS, TUBES 


Uniform in Color 
Excellent Working Qualities 
Seasoned to Suit Your Requirements 
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Clear and Mottled Opaques and Transparencies, 


and the latest Sea Pearl Effects 


FURNISHED IN THE LATEST, MOST 
POPULAR COLORS 


Fiberloid is used for Automobile Cur- 

tains, Optical Frames, Piano Keys, Wood 

Heels, Hair Ornaments, Jewelry, But- 

tons, Cutlery, Toiletware, Toys, Adver- 

tising Novelties and numerous other 
purposes. 


Samples and prices on request 


The Fiberloid Corporation 


Works & General Offices 
Indian Orchard, Massachusetts 


Chicago Office 


New York Office , 
402 Fifth Avenue Room ee 


When writing the Fiberloid Corporation, please mention Plastics 
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FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 
— MACHINERY — 








10” x 20” Laboratory Rolls 


Equipped with Chilled Iron Rolls, Cut Gears, Gear Guards, End-capped Housings and Common Bedplate, 
carrying entire unit, controlled by Solenoid Brake. Made in various sizes. 


Built By 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY INC., 
ANSONIA, CONN. DERBY, CONN. 


, \ Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn., Est. 1848 
Successor to ~— , 
/ Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn., Est. 1836. 


Special Representative EVARTS G. LOOMIS 810 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
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CARVER LABORATORY 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 


FOR 


Plastic Moulding and Other Uses 
A small Press at a low price. Self contained with 
hand pump. Gives any Load up to 20000 lbs. Ad- 
justable, weight 115 lbs. 
Glad to send Details. 


Manufactured by 


FRED S. CARVER 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING AND EQUIPMENT 
90 WEST STREET NEW YORK 
Also sold by &. G. LOOMIS CO., 810 Broad St., Newark N. J. 
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JOHN J. CAVAGNARO 


Engineers and Machinists 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Established 1881 


DIE PRESSES 


AND DIES 
PRESSES FOR STEEL STEAM 
DEHYDRATING PLATENS 
FILTERING SEMI STEEL CAKE 
ae SI Pi. 
tenet eT CAVAGNARO 
STUFFING LOOMIS 
ETC. VACUUM MIXERS 








Guillotine Cutter 


for slicing masses of material 


MACHINERY FOR CELLULOID AND PLASTIC MFRS. 


Special Representative 


810 BROAD ST. EVARTS G. LOOMIS NEWARK, N. J. 



































LOOMIS SWING JOINTS 


The Guaranteed Solution of Your Flexible Connection Problems 


The Joint 


Standard 
With With 
Ten Years Many Leading 
Successful Manufacturers 
Service 
Send for our 
Order them . “ay, 
as Bulletin “L 





EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 
A Product of EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 810 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 




















When writing these advertisers please mention Plastics 


















PLASTICS 


Phenol Not An Essential in Resinoid Produc- 


tion---Use of Furfural Alone Leads 


To Valuable Material 


Furfuralcohol forms basis of a valuable 
substance when heated with acids 


urfural resins that result 


from the condensation of 


furfural with the phenols have 
been described many times, and 
even at the present time re- 
search on these interesting and 
potentially valuable resinous 
materials is going on apace. 

The efforts of the research 
workers, Miner, Trickey and 
Brownlee, to whom the credit for 
the achievement of commercial 
furfural in car-load lots instead 
of as a chemical curiosity is due, 
have also been directed along 
the lines of furfural resins, so 
that an increased demand for 
the furfural might be created. 
In the course of this systematic 
research, a number of discover- 
ies were made. Among these is 
a potentially reactive resin that 
is made from a furfural deriva- 
tive alone, without the interven- 
tion of any phenolic body. The 
work leading to this product was 
commenced more than five years 
ago, but the patent covering the 
same was only granted last 
Aprii, as U. S. P. 1,665,235; 
April 10, 1928, application hav- 
ing been filed May 31, 1924. The 
inventors, John P. Trickey and 
Carl S. Miner, have assigned 
the patent to the Quaker Oats 
Co., from whose oat-hulls and in 
whose Cedar Rapids, Ia., plant 
the present supply of commer- 
cial furfural is produced. 


Use Furfuralcohol 


According to this invention 
furfuralcohol is condensed by 
heating it together with a suit- 
able catalyst. The following 


description of the process is 
based on the disclosure in the 
patent under discussion. 

previous 


“Contrary to all 





The advent of comparatively 
cheap furfural and the rapid ex- 
pansion of its utilization to- 
gether with constantly increas- 
ing production of this material 
and the discovery of new sources 
of supply makes the process des- 
cribed herein of particularly 
timely interest. 





chemical experiences with the 
alcohols, we have discovered that 
under properly controlled con- 
ditions certain reactions. will 
take place in alcoholic furane 
derivatives such as _ furfural- 
cohol, and that materials in the 
nature of resins result from a 
transformation of the alcohol. 
We have discovered that such 
reactions may be made to take 
place by several different meth- 
ods. For example, furfuralcohol 
by itself may be continuously 
heated for a long period of time 
and the reaction will then be 
manifested by the formation of 
small amounts of the resinous 
material. 
Condensation 

“Furthermore, furfuralcohol 
may be allowed to stand with- 
out heating for a considerable 
time in the presence of a suit- 
able catalyst and the reaction 
will also manifest itself by at 
least a small amount of resini- 
fication. We have discovered, 
however, that alcoholic furane 
derivatives, such as furfuralco- 
hol, when heated in the presence 
of various catalyst are trans- 
formable into resinous material 
much more quickly than with 
the independent use of heat or 
a catalyst. A wide range of 
catalysts may be used and when 








the reaction is properly con- 
trolled, resins of various desir- 
able physical properties are ob- 
tainable. 

“For example, we may add 
one-tenth of one percent (.1%) 
of hydrochloric acid to a quan- 
tity of furfuralcohol while heat- 
ing the mixture to a tempera- 
ture approximating 80° C. If 
this quantity of acid catalyst is 
added to the alcohol at room 
temperature, the reaction will 
take place only very slowly, and 
the alcohol will become com- 
pletely transformed into a resin- 
ous material only after standing 
for a long period of time. How- 
ever, if the addition of the 
catalyst is accompanied by heat- 
ing of the mixture, the reaction 
will proceed much faster, in 
fact, the speed and extent to 
which the reaction proceeds 
may be largely controlled as de- 
sired by properly regulating the 
temperature. The reaction, be- 
ing exothermic in character, 
will proceed of itself after the 
mixture is heated to approxi- 
mately 80° C. If the reaction 
takes place in a large volume 
of the mixture, the heat result- 
ing from the reaction may some- 
times be excessive and thus may 
cause the reaction to proceed too 
rapidly and to become difficult 
to control. Accordingly, in 
treating large volumes of the 
mixture, as soon as the reaction 
starts, we proceed to control 
the temperature by applications 
of a cooling medium. We have 
found it desirable, with large 
volumes to maintain the tem- 
perature at about 110° C. or 
less. This temperature may be 
maintained, for example, by the 

(Continued on page 570) 
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ALIKE AS TWO PEAS—to the naked eye, per- 
haps. But the microscope detects things about the 
physical nature of the basic materials used in Cel- 
eron, that may mean the saving of thousands of 
dollars to Celoron users. 








WHAT IS GOING TO HAPPEN? One of the 
departments of the Celoron Laboratory where theory 
is subjected to the acid test of actuality—where new 
ream compounds for the improvement of Celoron 
Molding Powders are tested out 
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DIAMOND STATE 
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We have done the Experimenting 











+780 YOU won't have to! 


You know how costly “experiment- 
ing” in the press-room can be. What 
it can do to production schedules. 
How quickly your profits can be 
swallowed up by that horned demon 
“rejections. 


The well-known bargain variety of 
“use it if you can” materials is cost- 
ing the molding trade many thou- 
sands of dollars annually. 


Miracles are out of date. Only quality 
materials can produce quality results. 
Only materials that are the products 
of extensive research and that are 
produced under constant laboratory 
supervision can be used with cer- 
tainty of uniform high quality. 


The Celoron Laboratory, creator of 
Celoron Molding Powders and the 
“proving grounds” for every ounce 
of this improved material that leaves 
the Celoron plant, is your assurance 
that all the experimenting has been 
done before Celoron Molding Pow- 


ELORO 


MOLDING PRODUCTS 


When writing the Celoron Company please mention Plastics 


ders reach you. That you can place 
Celoron on a production schedule 
and forget it. That its characteristics 
will remain as uniform as science 
permits throughout the first batch 
and the one thousandth. 


You will be surprised to find that in 
spite of the extreme care and consid- 
erable expense required to render 
you this unusual assurance — Celoron 
Molding Powder prices in every case 
compare favorably or are lower than 
other molding compounds. 


Write for further information today, 
and a sample of Celoron to try out 
in your own molds, 


THE CELORON COMPANY 
Bridgeport . Pennsylvania 


In Canada: 350 EKastern Ave., Toronto 


CELORON PRODUCTS 
Celoreon Molding Powders; Impregnated Fabric and 
Paper for Molding; Syathetic Resins, Varnishes and 
Cements; Laminated Celoron sheets, rods and tubes 
for radio, electrical and industrial purposes; Celoron 
Silent Gears. 
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PLASTICS 


Standard Methods of Testing Insulating Materials 


Latest revised specifications for determining the physical 
properties of molded products, as set forth by the 


American Society for Testing Materials 


Schedule Serial Designation: D 48-27' 


gone accepted American 
methods for the testing of 
electrical insulation are those 
herein recited. All high grade 
material must conform to defin- 
ite standards The methods at 
present in use are as follows :— 


Scope 
1. These tests are intended to 
apply to all solid insulating ma- 
terials that are formed in molds 
by the application of pressure, 
either with or without heat. 


Tensile Strength 


Apparatus 

2. Any standard testing ma- 
chine may be used provided the 
error in the loading range does 
not exceed 1 per cent. Special 
clips (see Fig. 1) of hardened 
steel shall be used, hung from 
links held in the jaws of the 
machine, so that the pull is cen- 
tral at all times, to avoid any 
transverse strain. 


Specimen 
3. The standard test specimen 
shown in Fig. 1 shall be used for 
the tension test. It shall be 
molded to the dimensions shown 
in Fig. 1. 


Method 
4. (a) Five specimens shall be 
tested in the condition in which 
they are received. 
(b) The speed of the head of 
the testing machine shall be 
1These methods are issued under the 
fixed designation D 48; the final num- 
ber indicates the year of original 
adoption as standard or, in the case 
of revision, the year of last revision. 
ISSUED AS TENTATIVE, 1917; 
ADOPTED IN AMENDED ForRM, 


1922; REVISED, 1924, 1927. 








By the kind permission of the 


Society for testing 
materials, 1315 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., we are enable 


to answer a number of readers 


American 


simultaneously as to the accept- 
ed methods for testing molded 
insulation. 














such that the load can be accur- 
ately weighed but shall not ex- 
ceed 0.050 in. (1.27 mm.) per 
minute with the machine run- 
ning idle. All tests shall be 
made at normal room tempera- 
ture of about 20° C. (68° F.). 


Measurements may be taken at 
intervals during the test to show 
the elongation of the specimen 
when required for 
terials. 


elastic ma- 
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Fig. 1—Tension Test Specimen 


(Specimen No. 2). 
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Report 

5. The report shall include 
the following: 

(a) The breaking load of each 
specimen in pounds or kilo- 
grams; 

(b) The thickness of each 
specimen in inches or milli- 
meters aS measured by a micro- 
meter at the center of the speci- 
men, that is, the point of mini- 
mum section; 

(c) The ultimate tensile 
strength in pounds per square 
inch or in kilograms per square 
millimeter of each specimen, 
calculated from the minimum 
area measured at the center of 
the test specimen before the load 
is applied ; 

(d) The character of the ma- 
terial tested, with description 
of how it acts under stress; 

(e) The speed in inches or 
millimeters per minute at which 
the jaws traveled during the 
test. 

Compressive Strength 
Apparatus 

6. Any standard testing ma- 
chine may be used provided it 
is accurate to within 1 per cent 
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Fig. 2—Compression Test Spe- 
cimen (Specimen No. 3). 
of the lowest load for which it 
is used. One end of the speci- 
men shall bear upon an accur- 
ately centered spherical bearing 
(Continued on page 572) 


‘Under the standardization procedure of the 
Society, these methods are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the A.S.T.M. Committee D-9 on Elec- 
trical Insulating Materials. In using these 
methods, reference should always be made to 
any pending revisions affecting the methods. 
For high-frequency tests, see the Tentative 
Methods of Testing Electrical Insulating Mate- 
rials for Power Factor and Dielectric Constant 
at Frequencies of 100 to 1500 Kilocycles (D 
150-27 T); and the Tentative Method of Test- 
ing Electrical Insulating Materials for Voltage 
Effects at Radio Frequencies (D 175-25 T) of 
the American Society for Testing Materials, 
Proceedings, Am. Soc. Testing Mats., Vol. 27, 
Part I (1927); also 1927 Book of A.S.T.M. 
Tentative Standards 
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Fabrication of Mica Articles by 
a Form of Plastic Molding 


(Continued from page 551) 


actually carbonized partial de- 
composition of the shellac will 
yield decomposition products 
through destructive distillations 
which are deposited upon the 
various parts of the commuta- 
tor and which are not only con- 
ductive in themselves but at- 
tack the copper and form addi- 
tional deleterious non-insulat- 
ing substances. Even when the 
shellac does not escape, its soft- 
ening will cause sliding of the 
mica plates when under pres- 
sure. In commutator construc- 
tion, this displacement of the 
mica plates will leave the com- 
mutator bars loose. It has been 
attempted to overcome these 
difficulties by using a phenolic 
condensation product 
binder for composite mica ar- 
ticles but it was found this ma- 
terial would not adhere to mica 
with sufficient tenacity nor 
bond mica plates together suf- 
ficiently well to form an ade- 
quately dense and strong insu- 
lation. Phenolic condensation 
products also carbonize rather 
readily. Barringer and Peterson 
in a recent patent No. 1,589,094 
June 15, 1926 state that esters 
of polyhydric alcohols fulfill all 
of the .exacting conditions re- 
quisite for a bonding agent in 
mica compositions, both in phy- 
sical and electrical properties 
and adhere with such tenacity 
to mica that cemented mica ar- 
ticles formed thereby ring when 
struck, as though made of 
steel, while at the same time 
being sufficiently thermoplas- 
tic even when fully cured to 
yield somewhat at high temper- 
atures so as to be moldable suf- 
ficiently to permit some shaping 
of the mica articles during as- 
sembly as parts of electrical 
machinery or other structures. 
In this material the cement or 
binder is a resin of the polyhy- 
dric alcohol-polybasic acid type. 


as a 





This material is superior to the 
older mica plate principally in 
that the binder’ distributed 
throughout the laminations of 
the composite material has 
electric insulating properties 
greater than those of shellac, in 
that its products of combustion 
also have superior insulating 
properties to those of the prod- 
ucts of combustion of shellac, 
and in that the binder will with- 
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1,589,094. 


stand a higher temperature than 
shellac before it begins to de- 
teriorate. 

Making the Resin 


described as 
product 


The process is 
follows: The reaction 
of glycerine and phthalic anhy- 
drid described in Callahan pat- 
ent No. 1,108,329 in the soluble 
fusible condition characteristic 
of the first stage of the reac- 
tion is preferably used. Con- 
veniently the ester is applied as 
an acetone solution to the sur- 
face of the mica plates and is 
drawn in between the laps of 


the mica flakes by capillary 
force. In some cases the mica 
plates are built by superim- 


posing dry mica flakes to the 
required thickness without a 
binder. The binder then :s in 
troduced in solution between 
the laminae by immersing the 
plates in the solution, thus de- 
pending entirely on the capillary 
force to distribute the binder. 
In the manufacture of built-up 
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mica articles as for 
commutator cones, a stack of 
sheet material is first made as 
above described. After evapora 
tion of the acetone solvent this 
sheet material is heated in a 
press to a temperature of ap- 
proximately 175°C. At this tem- 
perature reaction takes place in 
the glycerine ester, as des- 
cribed in the patents No. 1,108,- 
329 and No. 1,108,330 which if 
continued will result in the 
ester becoming hard, 
ible and insoluble. As it is not 
desired that the assume 
the non-fusible state before the 
article of mica has been shaped, 
the heating is discontinued 
while the binder is. still in 
an intermediate thermoplastic 
state. In this condition the plate 
is subjected to machining oper- 
ations to preform blanks or de- 
veloped shapes of the mica ar- 
ticles which we may desire to 
make. These developed shapes 


example, 


non-fus- 


ester 


are then formed and put into 
moulds which have been heated 
to 250°C., and at once put in a 
press which presses the mica 
into its final form. The moulds 
and mica compositions are then 
taken out of the press and 


placed in an oven maintained at 
about 300°C. for _ sufficient 
length of time to polymerize the 
binder. No hard and fast mold- 
ing and polymerizing tempera- 
tures for preforming and for 
polymerizing can be given which 
will apply to all How- 
ever, the temperature range in 
general varies within 100 to 
300°C., the lower temperatures 
of this range being adapted for 
the preliminary curing and the 


Cases. 


higher temperatures for the 
final hardening operation. The 
moulds are then taken out, again 


placed in a press and held under 
pressure until cooled off either 
by the natural loss of heat or by 
artificial cooling. 

A more recent patent No. 1,- 
645,415 October 11, 1927, to Cof- 
fey uses a resin resulting from 
the condensation 
glycerol and phenol as a binder 
for the mica plates. 

The following abstracts give a 
review of the U. S. patents 
which disclose processes for 
making composite mica sheets. 


reaction ol 
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1. Snare 56,625 July 24, 1866. 
The invention consists in a 
compound fabric formed by the 
union of thin laminae of mica 
with layers of paper, cloth, silk, 
leather, or similar flexible ma- 
terials, said layers sustaining 
the laminae of mica, and the 
mica rendering said _ fabric 
water-proof and non-conducting, 
so that said fabric can be used 
in wearing apparel for keeping 
out moisture, for retaining heat 
of the body, and for withstand- 
ing external heat. Cement or 
varnish of any desired kind is 
used, such as dextrine, starch, 
flour paste, glue, gum-arabic, 
gum-tragacanth, solutions of 
india rubber and gutta-percha; 
also compound cements, such as 
flour paste with glue and flour 
paste with gum-arabic. 
2. Torrey 137,509, April 1, 187 

In carrying out the invention 
the vulcanizing compound of 
gum and sulphur is prepared in 
the usual manner for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. 
Mica in dust, powder, or in 
scales is incorporated with the 
mass and the whole vulcanized 
together. Instead of using raw 
rubber, gutta-percha, or other 
gums, waste rubber, asphaltum, 
tar, shellac, linseed, and other 
drying vegetable oils may be 
employed in the manner already 
used in rubber manufacture. 

3. Lee 389,519, September 11, 

ISS8, 

A laminated substance made 
of mica, in a comminuted state, 
mixed and incorporated with a 
resinous gum, such as shellac, 
by the aid of heat. 

1. Lee 409,985, August 27, 1889. 

Waste comminuted mica is 
mixed with commercial silicate 
of soda or water-glass in the pro- 
portion of about two and one- 
half parts of mica to four of the 
silicate and enough water to 
make the mass work well under 
the trowel. One or more coats 
of this plastic mass may be plac- 
ed wherever it is desired to form 
a surface of low conductivity 
which will resist high tempera- 
tures, or it may be pressed and 
molded into solid or hollow ob- 
jects for the same purpose. In 


(Continued on page 574) 
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Continued Activity of Inventors Enriches The 
Field of New Resinous Compositions 


A veritable storm of new ideas, some good, some better 
and some worse, bewilders the new comer in this art 


Continuing our review 
of the recent patents in the 


resin field (April-June) 
from page 514 of the 
September issue we find 


the contributions of 


The Barrett Company 


The next four patents are the 
result of work done for the Bar- 
rett Company, who produce very 
large amounts of coaltar pro- 
ducts, and who developed the 
commercial cumarone or 
“Cumar” resins some years ago. 
All four patents are by the same 
inventors and assigned to the 
Barrett Company. They are: 

1,667,197; 1,667,198; 1,667,- 
199 and 1,667,200. April Water- 
resistant Polyhydric  alcohol- 
carboxylic acid resins. 24, 1928. 
Charles R. Downs and Louis 
Weisberg. The four patents 
must be considered together as 
they are very similar, and the 
last three are the results of 
divisional applications that were 
derived from the first applica- 
tion, which was filed Dec. 22, 
1920, or almost eight years ago. 
Most of the disclosure is in the 
first patent, the other three car- 
rying claims that patentably dis- 
tinguish from each other and the 
parent case, although the ex- 
amples are virtually identical. 
The processes involve the for- 
mation of a number of resins 
from polyhydric alcohols and 
carboxylic acids. Instead of 
using phthalic acid with gly- 
cerol, the inventors condense 
glycerol with one or a mixture of 
the following organic acids: 
fumaric, maleic, malic, succinic, 
tartaric, malo-malic, phthalic, 
diphenic, 1.8-naphthalic, ben- 











By Carl Marx 


zoyl-henzoic, methyl-benzoy!]- 
benzoic and chloro-benzoyl-ben- 
zoic acids. In example 1, glycerol 
is heated with maleic acid in the 
proportion of mol to mol, but 
not to temperatures exceeding 
200°C, so that a soluble “A” 
stage resin results. Further 
heating converts this to the B- 
stage. In order to use the ma- 
terials for molding the B-resin 
may be ground and allowed to 
stand in contact with acetone 
for some time, whereby it will 
swell and form a sort of jelly 
that permits of mixing in fillers 
and coloring matter, and this, 
after evaporation of the solvent, 
may be molded in much the 
usual manner. Alternatively 
the soluble A-resin may be mix- 
ed with fillers and converted by 
heating to the B-stage, where- 
upon it is ground and then the 
powder used as a molding com- 
position. The material must be 
handled somewhat differently 
than the regulation phenol re- 
sins, and space here does not 
permit giving all the details. of 
which the patent gives many. 
The claims of the patents differ 
mainly in the exact products 
produced. The patents are well 
worth careful study on the part 
of those engaged in similar lines 
of work. 


Phenol Urea Casting Resins 


The permutations and com- 
binations possible in preparing 
resinoid substances appear to be 
unlimited. Urea and formalde- 
hyde have been condensed to 
form resins, but the next patent 
to be considered combines phenol 
with urea. 


A particular advantage is the 
fact that these materials can be 
cast instead of molded under 
pressure. 


1,667,675. April 24, 1928. 
Howard Vincent Potter and 
John Willies Crump, Birming- 
ham, England, assignors to The 
Damard Lacquer Co. Accelerator 
for Hardening Phenol Urea 
Products. This covers hard in- 
fusible and insoluble C type re- 
sins, from which objects are 
made by casting the reactive 
mixture, or by afterwards cutt- 
ing the blocks obtained by the 
process. Neither heat nor pres- 
sure is required in carrying out 
the process, so that it is really 
quite simple. For example 100 
parts of phenol, 200 parts of 
urea (both by weight) and 600 
parts by volume of 40% for- 
maldehyde solution, when mere- 
ly mixed together and without 
heating will commence to “set” 
in about 5 to 10 minutes and 
become permanently hard and 
infusible in from 1 to 1! hours. 
Other proportions will set slower 
or faster. The addition of acid 
condensing agents, such as 
sulfuric acid, hydrochloric acid, 
phosphoric acid, oxalic acid ete. 
will increase the speed with 
which these materials will react, 
so that in some cases the final 
hardness is reached in less than 
an hour. Slight warming will 
speed up the action but heating 
is not advised as the reaction 
may then be too rapid to permit 
accurate working. The pre- 
ferred accelerating agent how- 
ever, and the one _ specifically 


claimed, is urea nitrate. The 
invention dates back to 1925, 
when the British patent was 


filed. 
Flexible Resinoids 


1,668,444 and 1,668,445. May 
1, 1928. Edward L. Aiken, as- 
signor to Carboloid Products 
Corp., Newark, N. J. Plastic 
Material; and Flexible Molded 
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Articles of Condensation Prod- 
ucts. The two patents are close- 
ly related, both being filed Sep- 
tember 23, 1921. They cover the 
production of a flexible but in- 
fusible and insoluble condensa- 
tion product of resinoid type. 
The raw materials are glycerol 
or its equivalent such as the 
various glycols, phenol, and a 
methylene containing body such 
as paraform. The process is 
characterized by the fact that an 
initial condensation is effected 
between the glycerol and the 
phenol, forming either the mono, 
di or triphenyl glyceryl com- 
pounds. These are dark colored 
viscous liquids. The reaction is 
effected by mixing the proper 
proportions of glycerol and 
phenol and then passing hydro- 
chloric acid gas through the 
mixture while heating the same. 
The hydrochloric acid takes up 
the water formed during the re- 
action, although anhydrous cop- 
per sulfate may be used to the 
same effect. The product is 
afterwards completely dehyd- 
rated by heating to 110°C. The 
liquid reaction product compris- 
ing the phenylglyceryl com- 
pounds is then mixed with from 
8.5 to 30 parts of paraform, 
whereupon, by heating, the ma- 
terial is condensed into the in- 
soluble form. The material is 
however very flexible, and ac- 
cording to the exact conditions 
may be as soft as jelly or of the 
general consistency of tortoise- 
shell. The condensation may be 
effected in molds under heat and 
pressure, or the objects may be 
first molded and then further 
cured into the desired state of 
infusibility by additional heating 
outside of the molds. The 
second patent is practically the 
Same as the first, claiming the 
material from which the objects 
are produced, although the 
claims are all directed to the 
processes. 

Multicolored Hardened Resin 

Blocks 

1,668,590; May 8, 1928. Max 
Hilfreich, Vienna, Austria. 
Manufacturing Blocks of Arti- 
ficial Resin in Different Colored 
Layers. Already cured and 
hardened sheets of infusible and 
(Continued on page 566) 
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Some Thoughts Engendered By The 
Radio Show—Trend in Plastics 


(Continued from page 554) 


dressing material and the like. 
Properly impregnated sheets of 
paper are assembled and _ in- 
stead of being molded into mere 
flat sheets are formed directly 
into the trays, many different 
designs being possible. 

The particular advantages 
claimed for these trays is that 
they are noiseless and hence 
very useful about a hospital or 
sick room. Furthermore they 
will withstand sterilizing tem- 
peratures, and as they have no 
rims that conceal and entrap 
dirt such as metal trays are 
prone to do, they meet every re- 
quirement along sanitary and 
aseptic lines. It can safely be 
predicted that this line will be 
further developed. One might 
suggest instrument cases and 
trays, drill holders and _ steri- 
lizers and similar types of surgi- 
cal accessories. 


Other Products 


The Bakelite Corporation also 
had a large and complete display 
of molded radio and electrical 
parts, most of it being identical 
with the showing made last year. 
Some excellently made low-loss 
short-wave type of coils, sup- 
ported on cut-away laminated 
tubes, or on specially delicately 
molded parts were a feature of 
the exhibit. The question of 
short-wave receivers also re- 
ceived some attention and at 
least one completely assembled 
short-wave adaptor for use with 
standard radio sets was shown. 
In this case the entire receiver 
case was molded. 

Television was also demon- 
strated, but as far as can be seen 
at present, not much molded ma- 
terial was in evidence. How- 


ever the writer can conceive of 
scanning discs made of laminat- 
ed or molded material, and it is 
not unlikely that several parts 
of a television receiver might 
profitably be molded. 

As an active competitor for 


molded cabinets, the appear- 
ance of a pressure die-cast 
aluminum alloy receiver might 
be mentioned. The present 
vogue for complete metallic 
shielding makes this a logical 
material—thus further cutting 
into the use of plastic materials 
in the radio industry. 

In the face of all these 
changes, it behooves the pro- 
ducers of plastic material and 
the molders to be on the alert 
for the possibility of complete 
molded cabinets, especially those 
of ornate design, where the cost 
of carving the wood makes 
wooden ones expensive. Of 
course the dies and molds are 
costly, but if a large production 
of a standard case or cabinet 
could be assured, the rapidity of 
production and absolute unifor- 
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mity and interchangeability of 
the parts will make it worth 
while. 

The gradually lowering cost 
of the molding compositions also 
will undoubtedly lead to the 
adoption of molded articles of 
considerable’ size, and_ the 
future development of this art 
may be expected along such 
lines. 

Further developments of in- 
terest to the molding industry, 
is the discovery of compositions 
that can be molded under com- 
paratively littie pressure, so 
that large and heavy hydraulic 
presses may be eliminated. It 
is still too early to give details, 
but we have some confidential 
information that we may soon 
be in position to make public, 
being only hampered in so do- 
ing by the patent situation. 

Undoubtedly, despite these 
changes that perhaps redound 
to the disadvantage of some, the 
plastic molding industry is a 
healthy young one, and great 
enlargement of the scope of this 
art can confidently be expected. 





Resin Art 
(Continued from page 565) 


insoluble phenol resinoid ma- 
terial, properly colored or mot- 
tled are placed, in the form of 
sheets, into a tank in proper 
spaced relationship, whereupon 
uncured still fluid resin material 
is poured about the plates and 
the entire mass is then hardened. 
The process was described and 
illustrated in detail in an article 
appearing in the September is- 
sue of Plastics, p. 500. 

The Bakelite Corporation 

During the same two months, 
the Bakelite Corporation is re- 
presented by two patents. The 
first one: 

1,667,872. May 1, 1928. Con- 
rad F. Schrimpe, assignor to 
Bakelite Corporation. Butyl Al- 
dehyde Phenol Resin and Pro- 
cess of Making the Same, re- 
lates to a condensation product 
of the reagents stated in the 
title of the patent. The reac- 
tion is carried out in the pre- 
sence of an acid catalyst such as 
hydrochloric acid under a reflux 
condenser until a fusible resin 


results. This can be accomplish- 
ed by first allowing the strongly 
exothermic reaction to subside 
and then heating the mixture of 
the butyl aldehyde and phenol 
to about 180°C, whereby the pro- 
duct is dehydrated. It is per- 
manently fusible and soluble. It 
can however, by admixture of 
hoxamethylenetetramine be con- 
verted into an extremely hard 
infusible and insoluble resin. 
The claims broadly cover a re- 
sinous condensation product of 
phenol and butyl aldehyde. 
1,673,239. June 12, 1928. 
Frazier Groff, assignor to Bake- 
lite Corporation. Laminated 
Product and Method of Making 
the Same. A laminated tough 
material especially suitable as a 
base for making gears and 
similar structural parts is pro- 
duced by impregnating fabrics 
such as paper, cardboard, woven 
or felted fabrics such as canvas 
or duck with a phthalic acid 
glycerol type of resin (although 
succinic acid, oleic acid, stearic 
acid etc. many replace the phtha- 
lic acid or its anhydride). The 
resin impregnated fabric is then 
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cured until the resin is practi- 
cally infusible. An alternative 
is to mix the resin with the loose 
fibers in a paper beater to form 
paper containing the resin which 
is then hardened. The sheets 
thus obtained are sprayed with 
or dipped into a reactive resin 
mixture of the phenol-methylene 
type, stacked and then subjected 
to heat and pressure in the usual 
way in which laminated stock is 
made. Still another method is 
to alternate sheets of material 
impregnated with the hardened 
glycerol-phthalic anhydride re- 
sin and sheets impregnated with 
a reactive phenol-methylene re- 
sin and then to consolidate the 
sheets as above. The claim 
covers a laminated structure 
comprising fibrous sheets im- 
pregnated with a resin of the 
glycerol-phthalic anhydride 
type, bonded together by a 
phenolic resin; and the method 
of making such a sheet product. 

Other Workers in this Art 

The list of assignees of the 
various resin patents makes it 
evident that all the large chemi- 
cal manufacturers are aware of 
the tremendous importance and 
the great future of the plastic 
materials of the resinoid type. 

1,669,674. May 15, 1928. 
Charles J. Romieux, assignor to 
American Cyanamid Co. Phenol 
Resin and Method of Making the 
Same. According to this inven- 
tion, very good curable resins 
can be produced from the re- 
latively inexpensive commer- 
cial “crude cresylic acids” which 
essentially consist of the higher 
homologs of phenol, such as the 
xylenols, although they may 
comprise a number of such 
phenolic bodies. The process is 
characterized by the use of only 
very small amounts of an alka- 
line catalyst, such as sodium 
hydroxide, by means of which 
cresylic acids boiling between 
209°C. and 280°C. are condensed 
with an equamolecular propor- 
tion of paraformaldehyde, yield- 
ing an excellent curable resin. 
The sodium hydroxide used is 
less than 0.1% based on the 
amount of the phenol used, and 
may be as low as 0.03%. 


(Continued in November issue) 
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out roll feed. 


This Press will speed up pro- 
duction. The stroke gives ample 
clearance to feed in work elimin- 
ating the draw plate operation. 


Write for full particulars. 
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75 Water Street 
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Veneer of resinoid material. James 
McIntosh, assignor to Diamond 
State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
U. S. P. 1,661,901, March 6, 1928. 
The method of manufacturing thin 

veneer sheets which consists in im- 
pregnating a fiber sheet with a syn- 
thetic resin in its soluble and fusible 
condition, applying the impregnated 
sheet to the face of a laminated and 
easily delaminated fiber body, con- 
verting the resin into its hard and in- 
fusible state so that the same ad- 
heres to the sheet and separating the 
sheet from the body with an adher- 
ing portion of the latter forming on 
one face of the sheet a fibrous sur- 
face. The article is also claimed. 


Sulfur-starch plastics. Carleton Ellis, 
assignor to Ellis-Foster Co., Mont- 
clair, N. J. U.S. P. 1,665,186; Apr. 
3, 1928. 

44 lbs. of wood flour, 24 lbs. powder- 
ed starch and 14 lbs. flowers of sul- 
fur are mixed in a ball mill with the 
addition of 50 Ibs. of water to mois- 
ten the mass. The mixture, which is 
but slightly moist to the touch, is 
then molded in cavity molds at 200°C. 
for three minutes. A product having 


some resemblance to wood results, 
but it is somewhat porous. Coloring 
matters, oils, etc., may be added. 


Boxes may be made from the mix- 


ture, which of course is very inex- 
pensive. The material is hard and 
rigid. 


Phonograph record with heavy knurl- 
ed rim. Anthony J. Vaselli, assign- 
or to Columbia Phonograph Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. U. S. P. 1,665,- 
759; Apr. 10, 1928. 

The record is molded in a die that 
provides for no flash. The edges are 
about twice as thick as in the regula- 
tion records, and slope toward the 
starting groove of the record so that 
the needle when placed almost any- 
where within the rim will naturally 
slide down toward the starting groove, 
so that the record can be started even 
in the dark. The heavy rim also pre- 
vents breakage and marring of the 
sound grooves. 


Mechanical lowering of viscosity of 
cellulose nitrate solutions. George 
H. Tozier, assignor to Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., Rochester, N. Y. U.S. P. 
1.666.049; Apr. 10, 1928. 

Cellulose nitrate, such as pyroxylin 
scrap ete. is dissolved in a solvent 
and placed in a ball mill where it is 
rotated with the flint balls. The mill 
is rotated at about 20 to 30 r. p. m. 
for from 4 to 11 days. resulting in a 
lowering of the viscosity of the solu- 
tion to below 80% of its original 
value. The claim covers the process 
only, but comprises subjecting the 
solutions to rubbing and _ stirring 
forces. 


Cellulose ester films and method of 
making the same. Henry James 
Hands, assignor to Spicers, Ltd., 


London, Eng. U. S. P. 1,666,377; 
Apr. 17, 1928. 
Cellulose ester solutions are ap- 


plied to travelling temporary supports 
from a plurality of hoppers provided 
with micrometric adjusting screws so 
that thin layers of different ce!lulose 
esters may be deposited in succession 
upon the travelling supports so as to 
provide a final film differing in its 
composition progressively from one 
side to the other. 


Preparation of a thermoplastic pulp. 
Albert L. Clapp, assignor to Ben- 
nett, Inc., of Boston, Mass. U.S. P. 
1,668,760, May 8, 1928. 

A mixture of wood flour, water cird 
some sodium silicate in water has add- 
ed to it some molten Montan wax or 
other easily molten substance, such 
as a natural resin, and enough cool 
water is then added to cause the 
granulation of the dispersed ‘hermo- 
plastic material, which idneres to =he 
wood pulp so that the water can be 


drained away, leaving a mass that 
can be squeezed together with the 
hands. However it is preferred to 


make the mass into a coherent sheet 
by the usual methods of paper manu- 
facture. Subsequent heating of the 
sheet will cause the flow of the ther- 
moplastic material to water-proof the 
same, this being done by heated cal- 
endering rolls. 


Molded product from amphibole or 
the like. Louis H. Hartung and 
Frederick Folbert, Detroit, Mich. U. 
S. P. 1,668,768; May 8, 1928. 

14 parts amphibole or asbestos, 14 
parts magnesite, 20 parts diatomace- 
ous earth, 2 parts zine chloride, 1 
part aluminum sulfate, 1 part of soap 
and 7 parts of silicate of soda are 
mixed together with enough water to 
form a stiff dough which is subse- 
quently molded and dried. The dried 
article is then treated with a solu- 
tion of soap in hot water for several 
hours and again dried. A subsequent 
treatment with a 20% calcium chlor- 
ide closes the pores of the mass and 
gives it a hard rock like surface. 


Joining glass by resinoid cement. 
Bernard Long, assignor to Societe 
anonyme des Manufactures des 
Glaces & Produits Chimiques de 
Saint-Gobin, Chauny & Cirey, of 
Paris, France. U. S. P. 1,668,853; 
May 8, 1928. 

Two pieces of glass that are to be 
joined (NOT laminated) have their 
edges carefully ground with very fine 
emery, and the edges are then coat- 
ed with a heavy solution of a phenol- 
formaldehyde resin such as Bakelite, 
or the molten A-resin is applied, the 
glass being warmed to about 80°C. 
during the operation. The surfaces 


are subsequently pressed together at 
about 5 kilograms per square centi- 


meter pressure while the glass is 
heated to 150°C. The joint is strone- 
er than the glass itse!f and virtua! 


ly entirely invisible to the naked ecye. 
For producing very large sheets, the 
process appears to have considerable 
promise. 


Joining two cinematographic films to- 
gether face to face. John Edward 
Thornton, West Hampstead, Eng 
land. U. S. P. 1,670,672; May 22, 
1928. 
Pyroxylin plastic films having a 

gelatin emulsion are fastened togeth- 
er with their emulsion sides by coat- 
ing the films with a composition of 
100 parts glue, 50 parts acetic acid, 
10 parts molasses or glycerol, 1 part 
ammonium bichromate and 100 parts 
water, letting dry and pressing to- 
gether whereby the ammonium bich- 
romate eventually insolubilizes the 
glue cement used for holding the films 
together. The process probably ap- 
plies to color cinematography where 
in two colored films are superposed 
to give color vision effects. 


“Window liquid” containing celluloid. 
Karl Deubel, Newark, N. J. U. S. 
P. 1,672,604; June 5, 1928. 

A frost-preventing liquid adapted 
to be applied to windows consists of 
parafin oil, Canada balsam, xylene, 
castor oil, toluene, melted (!) cellu- 
loid, ethyl acetate, acetone and some 
fuchsine for coloring matter. The 
composition is applied to automobile 
windshields to prevent fogging by 
rain, etc. Inventor says it is not (7?) 
inflammable. 


Plastic Hydrocolloid Composition. 
Alphonse Poller, of Vienna, Aus- 
tria, assignor to De Trey Brothers, 

Ltd., of Zurich, Switzerland. U. 
S. P. 1,672,776; June 5, 1928. 

A plastic composition suitable for 
taking impressions of teeth cavities, 
oral work, masks of living persons for 
sculpture, etc., is made by methods 
that take into consideration the mod- 
ern knowledge of colloid physical 
chemistry. A base material such as 
unvulcanized rubber is converted in- 
to extremely minute threadlets or 
globules by spraying and is mixed 
with such thermoplastic materials as 
stearin, ceresin wax, paraffin, miner- 
al wax, copal, dammar or similar 
resins. Glycerol is added. Fillers 
such as bismuth subnitrate, and tan- 
nie acid or alum are also added, as 
well as fibrous materials as silk, net- 
tle, cotton ete. to enhance the body 
structure. The material is applied 
warm, but will solidify at body temp- 
erature in about 1% minutes, leaving 
a very faithful casting from which 
plaster models, etc., can be made. 
The purposely produced net-work of 
rubber lends it desirable properties. 
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Phenol-formaldehyde products for 
coating aluminum castings. Walter 
C. Petersen, assignor to Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. U. 
S. P. 1,672,280; June 5, 1928. 

To close the pores in aluminum 
castings such as are used on motor 
cars, the same are coated with a com- 
position derived from a preliminary 
condensation product of 55-60% of 
phenol with 35-40% of formaldehyde 
heated together to from 180-210° F. 
until reduced to one-half original vol- 
ume. The molasses-like composition 
is then applied by spraying or the 
like to the aluminum casting which 
is then baked. About 10% of kaolin 
or similar clay-like substance is add- 
ed to the material before its applica- 
tion. (Evidently a resinoid forms on 
baking, closing up the pvures in the 
casting so that no oil can leak 
through. The patent does not dis- 
close the specific application, but is 
is probably used on gear housings, 


and the like. Ed.). 


Cold-molding composition. Cletus F. 
Chosa, assignor to Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. U. S. 
P. 1,671,229 and 1,671,230; May 29, 
1928, 
Compositions suitable for cold 

molding and subsequent induration 

by heating may consist of 40 parts 

stearine pitch, 60 parts asphalt, 10 

parts castor oil, 25 parts benzene. 

The mixture (except the benzene) is 

incorporated while heated to about 

500°F. Castor oil is added at about 
175°F. When cooled to about 200°F. 
the benzene is added. 286 parts of 
the binder thus produced are mixed 
with 1100 parts of a filler such as 
asbestos, plus 66 parts of sulfur and 

22 parts of iron oxide, the sulfur act- 

ing as a sort of vulcanizing agent. 

Storing for 12 hours prior to use is 

advised. It is cold molded and the 

objects are then heated for from a 

few hours up to beyond 24 hours at 

temperatures gradually rising from 

200 to 500°F. 


Thermoplastic shellac-like rubber 
composition. Harry I. Fisher, as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. U. S. P. 1,668,235; 
May 1, 1928. 

Thermoplastic rubber compositions 
having either the properties of bala- 
ta, or the thermoplastic with the gen- 
eral nature of shellac, can be obtain- 
ed by heating rubber with toluene 
sulfonic acid, preferable the para 
compound. Thus, to produce a shel- 
lac-like mass, rubber mixed with 
about 1/10 of its weight or para- 
toluene sulfonic acid is heated in a 
container at 130°C. for 3 to 4 hours. 
After about one hour the temperature 
within the mass. rises to 200-240°C. 
and higher, the mass melts and bub- 
bles of gas are given off. The weight 
loss is about 3-4%. A fusible, hard, 
brittle shellac like mass, soluble in 
benzene, chloroform and similar sol- 
vents results. When mixed with pig- 
ments and fillers it can be molded by 
shellac-molding technique. 





Cellulose Esters not 
neglected. See November. 











GEO Joints 


They Win With Simplicity 


Just four simple parts. Nothing to break—no springs— 
no ground surfaces. Pressure keeps them tight—and their 
wonderful performance has put them in the biggest plants 
in the United States. 

Let us send you one to try. 











Proper molding is a vital factor in the manufacture of products from 
plastic compounds. Behind reliable press performance must stand de- 
pendable steam line piping. FLEXO JOINTS will not clog, break, 
burst or leak and insure a full flow of new steam at all times irrespec- 
tive of the movement of the platens. 


CATALOG? 





4469 MANCHESTER AVENUE 
Saint Louis,Mo. 
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Essential Books 


Plastics and Molded Electrical In- 
sulation. 
Emile Hemming. 313 pages. 
Illustrated. $6.00. 

Very special care has been taken 
in the preparation of the chapter on 
molded insulation. Contains hun- 
dreds of references to plastic and 
composition products and their 
utilization in industry. 

x * 
Casein and Its Industrial Applica- 
tions. 
Edwin Sutermeister. 296 pp. 
Price $5.00. Illustrated. 1927. 

Eleven authorities, many of 
them specialists in this field, have 
contributed to this volume. “Case- 
in Plastics” is from the pen of Dr. 
Geo. H. Brother. 

+ * 


The Chemistry of the Natural and 
Synthetic Resins. 


T. Hedley Barry, Alan A. 
Drummond and R. S. Morrell. 
196 pp. Price $5.50. 1926. 


The work of three English chem- 
ists, who are recognized authori- 
ties on this subject, one of vital 
interest to the Plastics Industries. 


Celluloid. 
Its raw material, manufacture, 
properties and uses. 
Dr. Fr. Bockmann. 188 pages. 
69 illustrations. $3.50. 

In this book, the raw product, 
cellulose and its properties are 
thoroughly described. Other raw 
materials and methods of render- 
ing them more plastic also re- 
ceive attention. 

* 3 
Synthetic Resins and their Plastics. 
Carleton Ellis. 514 pages, il- 
lustrated. $8.00. 

The book will serve as a guide 
and prove a stimulus to the nu- 
merous investigators and _ prac- 
ticioners in the field of artificial 
resins. The _ section on _ plastic 
molding is an especially valuable 
feature. 

* + 
Pyroxylin Enamels and Lacquers. 
Samuel P. Wilson. 213 pages. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 

An authoritative work dealing 
with the materials and manufac- 
ture of pyroxylin solutions and 
with their application in the indus- 
try. 


Write Book Dept. PLASTICS, 471 4th Ave., N. Y. 











WHAT USERS SAY 


About Compressed Air Ballasted Accumulators 


“The apparatus operates with exactness and economy 
and we believe in the future, weighted accumulators will 


hardly be considered seriously. 





Low-Pressure Accumulator 
Range of Capacity 53 to 530 Gallor 
Working Pressure up to 710 Pound 





Horizontal Type 


High-Pressure 
Built in Pressures up to 8,000 Pounds 


”? 


Accumulator 





Low-Pressure Accumulator 
Up to and ineluding 26 Gallons Cap 
Working Pressure up to 710 Pounds 


; “The Compressed Air Accumulater has been constantly in opera- 
tion without any trouble and it has increased the capacity of the 


presses remarkably.” 


= he performance of the presses has improved.” 
“An important advantage is that it takes up so little floor space.” 


Charles F. Elmes Engineering Works, 1002 Fulton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Furfuralcohol Resins 
(Continued from page 558) 


use of refrigerating coils with- 
in or around the vessel contain- 
ing the mixture. 

“Another convenient way of 
regulating the temperature is to 
heat the furfuralcohol with a 
quantity of water. For example, 
500 grams of furfuralcohol are 
dissolved in $00 grams of water 
containing about 5 grams of 
hydrochloric acid and heated 
with constant agitation. When 
the temperature of this mixture 
rises to 70 to 80° C., an exo- 
thermic reaction starts and the 
resin begins to form. Because 
of the exothermic action the 
temperature will rapidly rise to 
about 98° C. but after a few 
minutes it will fall to about 95 
to 95° C. where it may be allow- 
ed to remain for an hour or 
more until the reaction reaches 
the desired stage. When the 
reaction has progressed to a 
point where resin of the desired 
consistency is obtained, the 
water may be separated and the 
catalyst may be washed from 
the resin, preferably with a 
very weak alkaline solution. Ex- 
tremely viscous, tacky 
may be obtained by this process. 


resins 


“With certain catalysts, the 
process may be efficiently and 
rapidly carried out by heating 
the reaction mixture under pres- 
sure to temperatures above the 
atmospheric boiling point of the 
furfuralcohol. 


“Aside from the control of 
the reaction by regulation of 
the temperature, we have found 
that the speed and extent of the 
reaction may be controlled by 
varying the percentage of active 
catalyst present. For example, 
by adding one per cent. (1%) 
of the hydrochloric acid, the re- 
action will immediately be mani- 
fested by producing a blacken- 
ing of the mixture. If such a 
mixture is then heated, the re- 
action may become violent and 
difficult to control. If the 
strength of the acid is increased 
beyond one per cent. (1%), 
other conditions being as above 
described, the acid by itself 
without heating may cause a 
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TERKELSEN TYPE 
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Piece Molded on Type E-1 


Industrial Chemical Co. 


Ram may be 
stopped and re- 
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sure stroke. 





Platen Area 


Motor 
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TERKELSEN MACHINE Co. 


330 A STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
Canadian Representatives: LYMAN TUBE AND SUPPLY CO., Montreal and Toronto 
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violent reaction. However, the 
reaction is usually most readily 
controlled with weak acids. The 
speed of the reaction may thus 
be also checked by neutraliza- 
with an _ inert 


tion, dilution 


liquid, or removal of the cata- 


lyst. 


“In the initial stages of the 
reaction, the mixture takes on a 
darker or blackened appearance. 
As the reaction proceeds a sub- 
stance in the nature of resin is 
formed under properly con- 
trolled conditions of heat and 
catalysis. This substance is 
liquid at temperatures around 
110° C., but upon cooling, it be- 
comes a thick viscous mass 
which is soluble in acetone, fur- 
fural or other solvents, but is 


When 


writing 


substantially insoluble in water. 
If the reaction is allowed to pro- 
ceed as by further heating or 
by permitting the exothermic 


reaction to proceed, a_ solid 
resinous body which softens 
upon heating is obtainable. 


When the reaction proceeds to 
a conclusion, a substantially in- 
fusible, insoluble resin 
tained. 

“By properly controlling the 
speed and extent of the reaction 
as above described we are able to 
secure products of various de- 
grees of consistency, dependent 
upon the stage at which the re- 
action is arrested. 

As above stated, we have also 
found that under certain con- 
ditions, furfuralcohol may even 
be converted into a resin with- 
out the aid of catalysts. For 


is ob- 


the Terkelsen Machine Co., 





please mention 


example, the furfuralcohol may 
be refluxed at a temperature ap- 
proximating its atmospheric 
boiling point. If this heating 
is carried out for 
eral hours at a temperature ap- 
proximating 170° C., substan- 
tially all of the alcohol will be- 
come resinified. 

“Since the reaction is readily 
controlled in accordance with 
our invention and may be 
arrested at any stage in the 
resinification of the alcohol, the 
resulting resins are adaptable 
to the various uses of the syn- 
thetic resins, natural gums, and 
resins. 

“Among other uses, the prod- 
uct may be utilized for the im- 
pregnation of various fibrous 
materials, may be incorporated 
in varnishs, and in either its 


process sevV- 
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Spring Back Die 
Press—Sizes 8 to 
30 tons. 
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furnished us and for the particular 


Hot Plate Press 


We design and build Hydraulic Presses to specifications 


individual plants. Also special machinery constructed 
of castings and steel plates. specializing on Jacketed 
Pressure machinery. We have adequate facilities for 
making almost any kind of Gray Iron Castings. 


Let us quote you on your next Hydraulic Equipment. 


FARQUHAR 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Every Moulding 
and Vulcanizing 
Operation 





Built To Your Specifications 
or Our Design 





tons. 





requirements in the 





Inverted Forming 
Press—1400 tons. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, Box 177, York, Pa. 



































A New Service 
of 
Immeasurable Value 


We will now 
buy back scrap 
Pyroxylin from 
our customers 
completing the 
circle of serv- 
ice from the 
new sheet to 
the scrap. 








Nitro-Cellulose for Lacquer and Artificial Leather 
























Nixonoid 
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Pearl Essence 
in 
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Solution Ready to Apply 
New England Representative 
For 
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HUDSON PEARL CO. 
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viscous form or when softened 
by heat or with suitable sol- 
vents it may be used as a binder 
for fillers to provide a mixture 
for molding purposes. Such 
mixtures may be reduced to a 
powder and used in hot or cold 
moiding operations. 


“In the manufacture of mold- 
ed goods and many other com- 
mercial applications resins nor- 
mally are transformed into the 
insoluble and infusible state dur- 
ing the process. It is particul- 
arly advantageous that we are 
able to convert furfuralcoho! 
resin into this state by the 
combined action of heat and 
catalysis, or by the use of either 
of these agents acting alone, the 
reaction being effected either 
with or without the use of pres- 
sure.” 


Testing Methods 


(Continued from page 561) 
block, located whenever prac- 
ticable at the top, and the metal 
bearing plates shall be directly 
in contact with the ends of the 
test specimen. The pressure 
heads used for standard com- 
pression tests of cement (see 
Tentative Specifications and 
Tests for Compressive Strength 
of Portland-Cement Mortars 
(Serial Designation: C9—16 T) 
of the American Society for 
Testing Materials)' are satis- 
factory for this test. 

Specimen 

7. The test specimen shall be 
molded in the form of a cylinder 
having a height of 1.25 in. (31.8 
mm.) and a diameter of 1.125 in. 
(28.6 mm.) (Fig. 2). The ends 
shall be flat and perpendicular 
to the axis, being ground to this 
condition if necessary. 

Method 

8. (a) Five specimens shall 
be crushed in the condition in 
which they are received. 

Additional tests shall be made 
at elevated temperatures, the 
actual temperatures selected de- 
pending upon the use that is to 
be made of the material. Five 
specimens shall be tested at each 
‘Proceedings, Am. Soc. Testing Mats., Vol 


XX, Part I, p. 599 (1920); also 1927 Book ol 
A.S.T.M. Tentative Standards 
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Mirrors of 
| the Better Kind 


for 
Fabricators 
of 
Celluloid 


Toiletware 


We Specialize in 

















French Mirror Plates 
| Tassi B 
aSSl Dros. 
) 525-531 W. 24th St. 
New York City 
) 
temperature selected. The 
specimen shall be kept at that 
temperature a sufficient length 
of time to become of uniform 
> temperature throughout and 
’ shall be maintained at that tem- 
; perature during the test. 
NoTeE 1.—A convenient method of 
, making this test is to submerge the 
; specimens in a suitably lagged, elec- 
! trically-heated oil bath of about two 
: gallons capacity. The specimens 
should be placed in the bath at least 
30 minutes before testing and the 
temperature maintained approxi- 
mately constant at the desired testing 
temperature until the completion of 
i that test. A pale mineral oil having 
a viscosity of 100 seconds + 10 sec- 
onds at 38° C. (100° F.) Saybolt is 
B satisfactory for this purpose. The 
, specimens should not be placed in 
the oil an excessive time in advance 
' of testing. The oil bath should be 
) well stirred to insure uniform tem- 
. perature throughout. The tempera- 
' ture should be determined by means 


of a thermocouple sealed in a similar 
. Specimen in the bath; or by the use 
, of an A.S.T.M. partial-immersion 
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Irene F. 


Smith, 
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SMITH AND SMITH 


Reference Service 
Translating, Abstracting, 
Searching 
Information service, by subscrip- 
tion, in any one or more of 3 
classes relating directly to plas- 
tics and 33 other classes in all 
branches of chemical technology, 
issued in form adaptable for either 

loose leaf or card file. 


138 Bachtel Ave. AKRON, OHIO 














HELP WANTED 
Molding Company, of long 
standing, wants experienced 
man for connection with sales 


department. Write giving 
references, experience and 
financial arrangements ex- 


pected to Box 200, Plastics & 
Molded Products. 











thermometer conforming to the Stand- 


ard Specifications for A.S.T.M. 
Partial-Immersion Thermometer for 
General Use, —20 to +150° C., 0 to 


+300° F. (Serial 
182) of the American 
Testing Materials,' so inserted in a 
hole in a specimen that the bulb is 
completely enclosed and sealed in. 


Designation; D. 
Society for 


If tests are required over the whole 
range of temperature rather than at 
particular points, the method of test- 
ing may be found simpler and quick- 
er if modified in accordance with 
Note 2, below. 


Note 2.—The oil with 5 specimens 
immersed in it should be heated t 
the highest temperature to be used 
and allowed to cool slowly. Speci- 
mens should be tested in succession 
and the average temperature during 
the actual time of testing of each 
specimen taken as that correspond- 
ing to each strength determination. 
Specimens should be added to the 
bath successively on such a schedule 
that each will remain in the bath 
at least 30 minutes before testing. 
An average curve shall be drawn 
through the plotted data. 


(b) The load shall be applied 
on the ends of the specimen and 
the cross-head speed of the test- 
ing machine shall be such that 
the load can be accurately 
weighed but shall not exceed 
0.050 in. (1.27 mm.) per minute 
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running 
results use 
the slowest possible speed. 


when the machine is 
idle. For the best 


Report 

9. The report shall include the 
following: 

(a) The dimensions of each 
specimen in inches or in milli- 
meters ; 

(b>) The load on each speci- 
men in pounds or kilograms at 
the first sign of failure; 

(c) The ultimate compressive 
strength in pounds per square 
inch or kilograms per square mil- 
limeter, of each specimen, cal- 
culated from the measured area 
of each specimen before the load 
is apphed; 

(7d) The general character of 
the material tested, with de- 
scription of how it acts under 
the applied load; 


(Continued in November issue) 
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Samples forwarded on request. 
Or 


Send your Articles to us and our 
Chemical Dept. will produce the 
required finish and formulae 
for you. 
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Molded Mica 


(Continued from page 563) 


case the compound is to be mold- 
ed, the water may be omitted 
and more silicate of soda used, 
according to the result desired, 
whether of a greater or less de- 
gree of hardness. 

5. Gould 433,284, July 29, 1890. 

A non-conductive handle com- 
posed of parallel layers of mica 
strung on a suitable support. 
6. Splitdorf 437,632, September 

30, 1890. 

The invention consists of a 
wire or conductor covered with 
flat strips of mica combined 
with a strengthening material of 
paper or cotton and _ spirally 
wound on the wire. 

7. Kimble 464,367,: December 1, 

1891. 

In preparing the composition 
forty parts by weight, of mica 
in the form known as “atomized” 
mica, forty parts of tale or its 
equivalent, and about’ three 
parts of silicate of soda are 
thoroughly mixed or incorpor- 
ated by attrition, using any well- 
known mixing apparatus. The 
mass at this stage does not con- 
tain sufficient moisture to make 
it pasty or coherent, but is in a 
loose condition. When subject- 
ed, however, to a pressure of, 
say, five thousand pounds to the 
square inch, more or less, it 
compacts into a dense solid co- 
herent mass and retains its 
shape perfectly after the pres- 
sure is removed. 

This article continues in the 
November issue. 
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2 rgvILES made of plastics. Does depth in tone and warm color- Sylvester Milano. Mr. Milano has 
” it appear a little fantastic? ing assure a soft and mellow ap- been for some time experiment- 
“ Is it practicable? Can the pearance. ing with means for the cement- 
oo building trade be educated to use While the new plastic tiles ing of plastic tiles. He has now 
a them? These questions press have their advantages they can developed an adhesive that as- 
upon one at this novel sugges- be made of course in opaque sures the practicability and per- 
1. tion. ; colors as well and so embody all manence of the new tiling. From 
“A And yet why not? No other the features of the usual tiles the point of view of the tile 
material offers the variety of without suffering 
- color and richness of tone that from their limita- 
* plastic products. do. And tions. 
. builders have recently grown This new and 
- more and more conscious of the highly promising 
f, 4 : 
appeal of color. Hence the application of 
- mushroom growth of new styles plastics to the 
ut in bathroom and kitchen de- _ building trades was 
rs coration. Color has come to made _ possible 
" lay the ghost of glaringly white through the 
of kitchen walls and the cold at- work of the chemist 
mosphere of colorless bath- 
Le rooms. Green, blue and even 








lavender bathroom fixtures and 
tiles have found an avid market 
in recent years and manu- 
facturers have not been slow in 
developing this new and promis- 
ing field. 

Now synthetic resinoids bring 
to this style-conscious market 
their peculiar appeal. In place 
of the solid, dull opacity of the 
usual tiles, plastics introduce the 
partially transparent, richly 
colored product that only this 
material can furnish. A glance 
at the accompanying illustra- 
tions reveals the individual 
qualities of the new tiles. Their 
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there is nothing new in the 
plastic tiles. The operations the 
tiler needs to perform are 
identical with those for the usual! 
tiling. This is made posible by 
a pretreatment of the plastic 
tiles. Before leaving the factory 
the tiles are treated to make 
their adhesion to cement pos- 
sible. Patents have been appli- 
ed for to protect the use of this 
treatment the nature of which 
the inventor does not wish to 
disclose at present. 


It is almost needless to 
indicate to the present 
readers that the plastic 
tiles are undeniably 
superior in strength to 
the old types. Their 
better mechanical pro- 
perties prevent chipping 
and render them more 
durable. 

Tiles made of plastic 
material have the ad- 
ditional merit of easier 
adaptation for unusual 
fittings. These tiles may 
be readily shaped by 
sawing or filing wher- 
ever required. 

But though the plastic 
tiles are stronger they 
are also lighter than 
ordinary tiles. In cases 
where opague tiles are 
desired the new tile may 
be made of very thin 
sheets, which would re- 
duce the cost without 
impairing the appear- 
ance of the _ product. 
Made of thicker sheets, 
plastic tiles are readily 
adapted for floor tiling. 


Wherever a fire proof, 
waterproof and hygienic 
tiling is required there 
plastic tiles will serve 
better than any other. 
According to Mr. Milano 
the formaldehyde con- 
tent of the synthetic 
resinoid tile retains its 
hygienic properties and 
so should make the tiles 
particularly desirable for 
hospitals. 

The photograph shown 
on this page, of plastic 
tiles appropriate for 
bathrooms or hall tiling 








suggests some of the possibilities 
of this new product. Unlimited 
variation in shape and color are 
possible and color harmony is 
too complex for these tiles. 


There is in addition a peculi- 
arity of 
should compare very favorably 
with the tiles at present used. 
The usual bathroom tiling has 
an uncomfortably 


plastic tiles which 


cold touch 
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that is enough to set any bather 
shivering after contact with the 
tiled wall. Due to the different 
composition and heat transmis- 
sion characteristics of plastic 
materials, the plastic tiles have 
a much warmer touch and so 
render them more comfortable 
for bathroom and other uses. 
Mr. Milano hopes eventually 
to develop similar tiles of casein 
plastics. He has already suc- 
ceeded in reducing the 
water absorption of 
casein and after further 
research he believes he 
can produce casein that 
will adequately serve for 
tiling. 
The 
surprised to learn that 
these tiles not as 
yet been placed on the 
market. The  photo- 
graphs shown here were 
taken of 
specimens. 


reader will be 


have 


experimental 
But 
samples of synthetic re- 


these 
sinoid tiling have been 
carefully tested and have 
shown every indication 
of a successful product. 

It is of course not to 
that the 


plastic tile will complete- 


be supposed 


ly supplant the ceramic. 
But 
decoration requires deli- 


wherever interior 


cate shades, subdued 
coloring or unusual bril- 
liance and variety, there 
plastic tiles will be 
welcome to the building 
trade. 

Here is an instance of 
the type of development 
that this industry parti- 
cularly needs. A radical 


departure. A direct in- 


vasion of a_ market 
formerly supplied ex- 
clusively by a different 


industry. It is through 
such trade extension that 
the greatest growth is to 


be achieved. 
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Synthetic Camphor 


HE French concern manu- 

facturing synthetic camphor, 
the Societe Alsacienne des Pro- 
duits Chimiques of Mulhouse, 
has just carried out experiments 
with a new manufacturing pro- 
cess and the results are stated to 
have been sufficiently favorable 
to have led the company to take 
out patents for virtually all 
large countries. The camphor 
produced in Japan is obtained 
from the island of Formosa 
whereas the greater part of 
synthetic camphor is at present 
produced in Germany, although 
some other countries have taken 
initial steps toward the develop- 
ment of this industry. 

Japanese exports of natural 
camphor decreased in 1927 to 
1,471,200 kin, which is less than 
one-half of the exports for 1922. 
(1 kin=1'% _ pounds). How- 
ever, during the last months of 
1927, a sudden increase was 
observed which continued dur- 
ing the present calendar year so 
that the amount of natural 
camphor exported during No- 
vember and December, 1927, and 
January and February, 1928, 
amounted to 2,049,300 kin, ex- 
ceeding total exports of that 
commodity during 1927, and be- 
ing three times the amount ex- 
ported during the correspond- 
ing period of 1926-27. The set- 
back in camphor exports dur- 
ing the first part of 1927 is ex- 
plained by the fact that the 
price of the Japanese product 
was at that time much higher 
than that of synthetic camphor. 
The price relation has since 
changed in favor of natural 
camphor due to a_ substantial 
price cut effected by the Japa- 
nese camphor monopoly during 
the first half of 1927, said to be 
predicated upon new methods 
which have reduced the cost of 
production by 20 per cent. The 
Japanese camphor monopoly 
claims to operate at a good rate 
of profit, whereas the German 
manufacturers of synthetic 
camphor are now said to have 
little or no margin of profit. 
(Consul H. C. Claiborne, Frank- 
fort on the Main, Germany.) 


JAPANESE PLASTICS 
A Note On The Celluloid Industry In Japan 
By R. Sekido 
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A Japanese plastics trade journal. 
Recent years have shown a  Takikawa Celluloid Co. 25 
marked development in the cel- Nishida Celluloid Co. 10 


luloid industry of Japan. Pro- 
duction has even exceeded the 
demand with the result that 
prices have been’ gradually 
lowered. The following tables 
indicate the output of various 
plants: 

Plants located in Osaka; 
monthly output in thousands of 


pounds: 

Dainippon Celluloid Co. 500 
Kokusai Celluloid Co. 30 
Osaka Celluloid Co. 20 
Koyama Celluloid Co. 20 
Sun Celluloid Co. 15 
Nakatani Celluloid Co. 15 
Tsutsunaka Celluloid Co. 25 


Plants located in Tokyo; 
monthly output in thousands of 


pounds: 

Nagamune Celluloid Co. 30 
Tokyo Celuloid Co. 30 
Taishe Celluloid Co. 30 


The figures here given are not 
accurate. According to this 
estimate the total output of 
these plants is 250,000 lbs. per 
month. 

The export of celluloid manu- 
factures from Japan was valued 
in 1927 at 8,480,000 yen; in 
1926, 8,731,000 yen; in 1925, 
8,306,000 yen. 











* AS the watch you wear in 

style in the days of the 
high-wheeled bicycle?” reads 
the advertisement of a_ well- 


known watchmaker designed to 
make people think in terms of 
the new generation. And sim- 
ilarly, if the Du Pont Viscoloid 
Company should ask the women 
of this country this question, 
“Was the toilet set you use in 
style in the days of artificial hair 


and rustless corsets?” the 
answers would necessarily be 
“Yes.” For there has been no 


radical style change in toilet- 
ware in the past twenty-five 
years. Yet during this same 
period, the world has seen the 
greatest changes in style and in 
manner of living that have ever 
taken place in a like period. 
Recognizing this need for an 
entirely new type of toilet ac- 
cessories, the Du Pont Viscoloid 


*Reprinted from The Du Pont Magazine, October 











reating a New Vogue In 
Boudoir Accessories 


By P. A. Dillman 


Company carried on an exhaus- 
tive market survey followed by 
technical development work, ex- 
tending over a period of more 
than a year. 

First the company gathered 
together a group of leading 
stylists and designers and sent 
them into the market to find out 
definitely the latest style trends 
in boudoir decoration. 

As no complete style research 
for toilet accessories had ever 
been made, it was necessary to 
make the survey so wide and so 
authoritative that it would give 
a true cross-section of what 
American women of taste were 
actually demanding in merchan- 
dise affected by style. 

The survey was conducted by 
the designing staff of the com- 
pany in association with Ben 
Nash, a well-known merchandise 
stylist, and Mrs. Verna Cook 


1928, 
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Salomonsky, a leading architect 
and decorator and foremost au- 
thority in New York on Empire, 
early American and Ejighteen- 
th Century design. Not only 
were modern trends consulted 
here in America, but studies 
were also made by the du Pont 
Style Bureau in Paris. The Du 
Pont Viscoloid Company was 
also successful in securing the 
cooperation of the Industrial 
Arts Service of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in New York 
City. 

The survey developed a wide 
range of data. It showed that 
American women of taste are 
intensely interested in _ toilet- 
ware articles as an important 
part of the boudoir; that they 
desired articles which would 
truly harmonize with the other 
beautiful things in their homes; 
and that they were alive to the 
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all industries has built Scranton into 
moulding history in an enduring way. One 
proof of this fact is that Scranton operates the 
largest and best equipped moulding plants in 
the world. 


‘Bry a generation of moulding service to 


Electrical manufacturers, when seeking possi- 
bilities for the use of moulded composition in 
their products come to Scranton for advice. 
And the reliability and resources our forty 
years experience has given us never fail them. 


Scranton accuracy, uniformity and finish are a 
foregone conclusion, in any form or number, 
in “LACANITE” “PHENOLIC” “BAKE- 
LITE”. We will be glad to quote you on blue- 
prints or specifications. 


Scranton moulds retained by us are always re- 
paired, insured and renewed if necessary, with- 

- The 
out additional expense to the customer. full 


typifies Scranton quality It presents 











illustrated catalog in 
color which we have just issued 


beautifully 


the latest and best examples of Scranton 


THE SCRANTON BUTTON CO. Sao kel es ae 


trical manufacturers 


Plants at SCRANTON, PA., and AUBURN, N. Y. ais 


New York Office: 50 Union Square — Chicago — Cleveland 


Detroit Office: R. J. Scothorn, 114 E. Lawn Ave. 
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The worlds largest and newest-equipped moulding plants 
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attraction of color and period 
design. 

In order to insure success, 
both the designs and the colors 
of any new toiletware must ap- 
peal to every part of the mar- 
ket. Since the investigation re- 
vealed that certain period de- 
signs were increasing in popu- 
larity, it was found necessary 
that both the period designs and 
the modern arts be given a dis- 
tinctively feminine appeal. Aft- 
er further consideration of au- 
thorities, three of the most popu- 
lar types of design were chosen 
for the new patterns. 

A design from one of the 
greatest art epochs of Old 
China, a classic motif from the 
brilliant French art period 
under Napoleon, and the gorge- 
ous bloom of the exotic orchid 
have inspired these latest of de- 
signs on this latest and most dis- 
tinctive line of toilet accessor- 
ies. 

The “Ming” design was select- 
ed because it had always been 
distinctive and was found to be 
increasing in popularity. Re- 
ports from Paris and from the 
style centers of this country 
showed that it was not only ad- 
mired for itself, but also had a 
prominent place in many newer 
forms of art. 

The feature of this toilet set 
is an authentic adaptation of the 
hawthorn blossom design found 
on rare vases of the Ming Dy- 





ex- 


shown in 
amples on display at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New 


nasty as many 


York City. This pattern is 
made in three colors: Sea Jade, 
a beautiful, translucent jade- 
green, almost an exact reproduc- 
tion of the costly porcelain 
made centuries ago in far-off 
Cathay; Mandarin Red, a vivid, 
intense red distinguished by its 
wealth of glowing colors; and 
Jet Black, a smart fashionable 
color that will lend charm to any 
boudoir. 

The charm and refinement of 
the Empire motif have always 
appealed to people of taste, and 
the survey showed that there 
was a distinct increase in the 
popularity of this type of de- 
sign. This led to the creation 
of an “Empire” set, which is au- 
thentic in every detail and par- 
ticularly appropriate in adapta- 
tions of early American or Em- 
pire bedrooms now so popular. 
Its beautiful colors—Imperial 
Green, Napoleon Blue and Colon- 
ial Buff—were favorites in Na- 
poleon’s day and, strangely 
enough, are actually the three 
most popular shades now used in 
boudoir decoration. 

“Orchis,” the third pattern, 
was created by Nash, the stylist, 
inspired by the exotic bloom, 
the orchid. Floral designs have 
always been very popular but 
today they seem to stand in 
higher favor than ever before. 
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Next came the production 
problem. How to get the re- 
sults which creative styling pre- 
scribed necessary? It did not 
take long to discover that Pyra- 
lin in its present form was not 
appropriate. Therefore it was 
necessary to develop a new type 
of material. 

The new material could not be 
something merely different and 
unusual, but a product that 
would combine the most attrac- 
tive qualities of other cherish- 
ed materials—the brilliance of 
semi-precious jewels, the beau- 
tiful translucency of porcelain, 
the smart hardness of jet and 
the soft feel of jade. 

After a careful study of the 
use of color in modern interior 
decoration, the du Pont stylists 
selected the exact shades for the 
new material. Hundreds of ex- 
periments were made by du 
Pont chemists before the exact 
colors, degree of translucency 
and the other desired character- 
istics were perfected. The re- 
sult was a new material—Lucite. 
It is not an imitation of any 
other material. It is a new mate- 
rial having exclusive character- 
istics of its own. It is from the 
material these new boudoir ac- 
cessories take their name—Lu- 
cite. 

Early in the study, the styl- 
ists determined that the new 
toiletware could not be restrict- 
ed in embellishment, as it had 
in the past, by mechanical limi- 
tations. To be smart and mod- 
ern it must be possible to have 
unlimited use of color and de- 
sign. It was also considered es- 
sential that a type of decoration 
be developed that would make 
possible true and authentic re- 
productions in fine detail. 

To achieve this, du Pont en- 
gineers developed a new process 
which makes it possible to re- 
produce, in any colors or num- 
ber of colors, in any position on 
the article, any design or pictor- 
ial treatment desired, with prac- 
tically the same accuracy of de- 
tail as the finest magazine illus- 
tration. The designs are not ap- 
plied on the surface of the ar- 
ticles, but are incorporated as 
an integral and permanent part, 
completely protected from wear. 
(Please turn to page 595) 
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These facilities mean 
quality and economy 


The extensive manufacturing facil- 
ities which have produced millions 
of pounds of Textolite laminated 
are now available to industry. 


Powerful presses, giant ovens,saws, 
cutters, grinders—every item 
necessary to mass production is at 
your service. 


G-E research and design facilities, 
superior workmanship, exacting in- 


spection, and the best of materials 
raise the quality ever higher; and 
the experience of years insures 
high-grade, economical production. 


Standard stocks of rod, tube, and 
plate enable prompt shipment to be 
made; and special sizes and shapes 
are available on short notice. 


The nearest G-E office is always 
ready to furnish complete informa- 
tion. 


€3* Textolite Laminated 
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Big Undertaking Formed 
in London to Produce 


New Plastic 
By A. C. Blackall 


British Correspondent 


HERE has recently been in- 

corporated in England a new 
company under the name of J. 
M. Newton Vitreo-Colloid 
(1928), Ltd., whose object is the 
manufacture of a new plastic 
substance known as vitreo col- 
loid. The chairman of the 
company is John Newton, well- 
known as the head of John M. 


Newton & Sons, Ltd., the 
famous London plate glass 
merchants. 


At the first statutory meet- 
ing of the new company, which 
has just been held in London, 
the chairman reported on pro- 
gress made since the incorpora- 
tion of the company. He said 
that, after a considerable 
amount of trouble and careful 
thought, a building site at Dun- 
ton Green, near Sevenoaks, had 
been purchased, this site having 
been selected as being sufficient- 
ly near London for the purpose 
of easy transport of material, 
etc. The atmosphere and sub- 
soil are also eminently suitable 
for the construction of a factory 
and for the manufacture of the 
company’s products. 

After having paid for this 
land, the company has approxi- 
mately £130,000 ($650,000) 
capital in hand, which is ample 
for all the purposes required. 
The plans for the building are 
in active preparation and have 
been so designed that it will be 
in its way a model factory, 
specially constructed for the re- 
quirements of vitreo colloid pro- 
duction and up to date in every 
way in all methods of time and 
labor-saving construction. It is 
confidently anticipated that this 
building will be well advanced in 
the new year. Meantime the 


firm is proceeding with the con- 
struction of its special machines, 
which are of its own design and 


are the last word in this type of 
machinery. They are being 
made from special secret and 
patent designs elaborated by the 
firm’s staff, and will not be 
available for any other manu- 
facturers for a similar product 
to vitreo colloid. The construc- 
tion of the factory and the ma- 
chinery are proceeding on paral- 
lel lines, and the one should be 
ready for the other so as to en- 
sure the equipment of the works 
in the minimum amount of time. 

J. M. Newton & Sons., Ltd., 
who are large shareholders in 
the new undertaking, are very 
eager and are hard taskmasters, 
according to J. M. Newton him- 
self. He is therefore urging the 
venture forward in its con- 
structional activities in order to 
insure that the capital involved 
shall as soon as possible be re- 
turning interest to shareholders. 
He is confident that this will not 
be long delayed. 

Vitreo colloid in sheet form 
of various substances, widths 
and lengths, is a satisfactory 
substitute for and an improve- 
ment on glass, celluloid, mica 
and transparent paper. It can 
be perfectly transparent, can 
also be produced in any color 
(both transparent and opaque), 
is non-inflammable, airtight, 
aseptic, greaseproof, and trans- 
mits an appreciably higher per- 
centage of ultra violet rays than 
ordinary glass. As a substitute 
for glass it is its equal in trans- 
parency, having none of the 
yellowish tinge usually associat- 
ed with celluloid. As a sub- 
stitute for celluloid, it can be 
molded for use in the manu- 
facture of boxes and other con- 
tainers, toilet requisites, 
chemists’ sundries, etc. In ad- 
dition, it can be used for electri- 
cal insulating work in place of 
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mica, and for accumulators and 
the building up of commutators. 
Its advantages over glass are 
its lightness—it is only one-half 
the weight—and its equal trans- 
parency. Moreover, it can be 
bent without fracture, an ad- 
vantage which renders it an im- 
portant necessity in the manu- 
facture of automobile wind- 
screens, etc. In this connection 
it may be found superior to the 
various safety three-ply glasses 
now on the market. Most of 
these glasses have a central 
layer of celluloid which consider- 
ably mars their transparency. 
Vitreo colloid will introduce the 
same safety factor to three-ply 
glass without’ reducing its 
transparency. 

In the automobile trade vitreo 
colloid is now being given na- 
tional publicity by G. Beaton & 
Son, Ltd., Willesden, London, 
who are advertising its advant- 
ages as an all-weather equip- 
ment of perfect visibility, 
flexibility, and non _ inflam- 
mability. This firm has been 
appointed sole agent for the pro- 
duct in the automobile trade. 

Yet another of the manifold 
uses of the new substance is as 
a cement for forming capsules 
for sealing the tops of bottles. 
The vitreo colloid system of 
capping bottles eliminates the 
use of any other type of seal, in- 
cluding leaden capsules. The 
method of use is simple, and 
consists of dipping the neck of 
the bottle into a solution, thus 
producing a capsule’ which 
hermetically seals the bottle 
with an effective finish at less 
cost than any other form of 
capping of equal quality. It is 
both damp and grub proof, re- 
sists heat, humidity and acids, 
and does not crack, chip off or 
deteriorate with time. The solu- 
tion can be obtained in any de- 
sired color. 

While the vitreo colloid cap- 
sule cannot be removed whole, 
as in the case of leaden capsules, 
it presents no difficulty to the 
bottle washer. The film can be 
cut away from the bottle neck 
leaving it quite clean, thus 
obviating the necessity to scrape 
returned bottles as in the case 

(Please turn to page 594) 
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Announcement 
Tothe Molding Industry 





POLLOPAS MOLDING POWDER 


Producing perfect molding in beautiful trans- 
lucent and opaque colors, from pure white 
upwards. Fast to light shades with the high- 
est gloss that is also resistant to solvents. 


Unequaled strength. 
Free flowing material which permits pelleting. 


Entirely suitable for all general molding pur- 
poses. 


POLLOPAS molding powders are Aminoplastics 


We are the originators of this field and hold over 
150 granted patents throughout the world 
Including the follewing basic U. S. A. Patents, 
No. 1,458,543, No. 1,460,606, No. 1,507,624, No. 
1,625,283, and we have a large number of impor- 
tant applications pending. Interested parties 
are notified that all rights will be vigorously 


upheld. 


Kunstharzfabrik Pollopas, Limited 
Dr. Fritz Pollak Nottingham 
Vienna, Austria England 


This advertisement was radioed to Plastics 
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Trade Mark Rights Extended 
To Advertising Novelties 


Uncle Sam makes a seeming- 
ly insignificant modification of 
his administrative policy and be- 
hold an enlarged vista of de- 
mand opens before the market- 
ers of molded products. Is a 
composition specialty adaptable 
to the purposes of an advertis- 
ing novelty? Or, is it suitable 
to use as a premium or a token 
of good will in _ business? 
Answer “Yes” and you have de- 
clared your participation in the 
good news from Washington. 

To appreciate the new satis- 
faction which may attend the 
distribution of a wide range of 
molded products, it is necessary 
to know something of the spirit 
of dissatisfaction that, growing 
with the years, has_ brooded 
over many users of advertising 
novelties, souvenirs, prizes and 
service accessories. It is an un- 
rest in the slightest degree to 
any lack of variety in the mer- 
chandise or a quarrel with the 
prices. With the rapid develop- 
ment of molded products, and 
the economies of quantity pro- 
duction, it has been possible to 
place on the market an impos- 
ing diversity of useful and orna- 
mental novelties, all available at 
quotations that permit the free 
distribution of the specialties for 
advertising purposes, or their 
sale at nominal sums for the 
sake of cultivating good will. 

Rich in the breadth of the 
stock line that is theirs for se- 
lection, many premium and gift 
users and seekers of display ad- 
juncts have been secretly sullen 
or resentful. Probe the pout, 
and you find that it is due to a 
lack of ability to reserve, re- 
strict, or monopolize the novel- 
ty that an advertiser accounts 
peculiarly his own,—perhaps be- 
cause he was the first to make 
use of the device, or has employ- 


By Waldon Fawcett 


ed it most extensively. What 
the average user of advertising 
novelties, premiums, etc., nurses 
as a secret ambition is a desir< 
to “sew up” an advertising idea 
expressed in the form of a “re- 
membrance.”’ 

Circulators of novelties, who 
face realities, have become pret- 
ty well reconciled to the fact 
that, in the average instance, it 
is unreasonable and futile to ex- 
pect a manufacturer to, in ef- 
fect, turn over one of his stock 
models for the sole use of a 
single customer. Oh, to be sure, 
if the customer has designed his 
own novelty and has obtained or 
applied for a patent his dream 
may be realized; for then the 
manufacturer becomes no more 
than a contractor. So too, in a 
rare instance, a buyer of novel- 
ties may be willing to contract 
for so large an output that it 
pays the manufacturer to assign 
a design or device to him exclu- 
sively. But, generally speaking, 
broadly utilitarian novelties are 
not open to appropriation single- 
handed. 

Compelled to give up hope of 
monopolizing any novelty found 
in the open market, the adver- 
tiser has sought means to in- 
timately associate his chosen 


specialty with his business or his 
main line. This ambition usual- 
ly takes the form of a wish to 
so brand, surcharge or identify 
the specialty that the connection 
will be unmistakable and, in the 
case of service helps, use may 
be restricted to the donor’s line. 
The long and the short of it is 
that the average advertiser who 
invests money in “helps’’—deal- 
er helps or salesman’s helps or 
what not—wants to receive full 
credit for his generosity and 
thoughtfulness and desires to 
make sure that no competitor 
can steal his thunder. 

The obvious and the logical 
means to accomplish this con- 
trol of “good-will builders” is to 
invoke trade mark rights. If the 
advertiser could trade-mark his 
novelty—registering the mark 
in his own name,—or if he could 
extend the trade mark from his 
main line to the side line or sup- 
plementary gratuities, all would 
be well. He would make sure 
that the public would see the ad- 
vertising relationship. And he 
would effectually prevent any 
rival from diverting any of the 
advertising honors. 

For all that trade mark regis- 
tration by the novelty dispenser 
or specialty donor has promised 





A “log” of Catalin out of which clock cases are cut. 
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so richly it has, until now, been 
out of reach. Keepers of the 
Trade Mark Register at the U. 
S. Patent Office have steadfast- 
ly refused to pedigree marks so 
situated. It was not that ad- 
vertisers cannot qualify as 
manufacturers of the novelties 
they circulate. The rules of 
Uncle Sam’s clearing house for 
trade marks state that the own- 
er of goods, no less than the 
maker, may qualify as a trade 
: mark owner. Where the rub has 

come is that novelties are usual- 


0 . Se 

‘ ly employed for advertising pur- 

\ . 

. poses. The Federal law does 

‘ not accept advertising use as a 

» masis for trade mark ownership. 

Rather is it stipulated that the 

use of the mark shall have been 

5 ’ . 

. a trader’s use on articles pass- 
ing in interstate of foreign com- 

- ma : 

. merce. Thus blocked in a pet 


1 ambition, many advertisers have 
sulked in their tents. 

The autumn of 1928 has sud- 
denly brought relief. As the out- 
come of a test case precipitated 
] by the Chrysler Sales Corpora- 
tion, the Federal censorship has 
become much more lenient with 
respect to the extension of mar- 
keter’s trade marks to subsid- 
iary lines even though there is 
) reason to suppose that the novel- 
ties or other extras will be em- 


. 
A ployed primarily for advertising 
purposes. As it happens, the 
. vehicle that brought this new 
‘ freedom was not a molded prod- 
: uct. The medium of the test 
, was the overalls and work gar- 
. ments which the manufacturer 

of Chrysler motor cars supplies 
; to garage employees and service 
. station mechanics. But the 
character of the merchandise is, 


of course, a detail that is of no 
consequence. It is the principle 
that has been established that 
counts and that should operate 
to give the entire novelty line 
a new lease of life. 

It is important enough that 
there has been established in 
this epoch-making precedent, 
the right of a giver of prizes, 
premiums, or gifts to trade 
mark his souvenirs and good will 
tokens, even though he does not 
manufacture them and even if 
he handles the novelties only as 
a feeder or “booster” for his 
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When writing Norton Laboratories, please mention Plastics 









Flawless! 


LAWLESS, indeed, for Norton's scientifically correct 
kK methods of custom molding, assure perfection of every 

molded part. The last is like the first . . . identically! 
There is never a variation in size, color or finish. Every piece 
is perfect. And why shouldn't it be when every step has been 
so carefully worked out? Molds, accurate to a thousandth 
part of an inch... consistent heat and pressure . . . skilled 
molders... all combined to assure perfection in the finished 
product. 
Take an inventory of the parts you are now having cast, large 
or small, then send us a sample and let us show you how 
Norton molded parts of durable Durez or Bakelite can be 
substituted, giving the same strength and durability of a cast 
part... plus beauty! Yes, and how a Norton molded part will 
actually reduce your manufacturing costs on that particular 
part. 
Our Research and Engineering Departments are ready to 
help you with your molding problems. The mailing of the 
coupon places you under no obligation. Mail it today! 


NORTON LABORATORIES, INC, 
Custom Molders of Durez and Bakelite 


Lockport, New York 


Norloc 


The Trade Mark of Quality 





NORTON LABORATORIES, INC., LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


Please send samples of your molded parts for our inspection. 


Name 
Type of Business 


Address__ 
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principal line. It is yet more 
important, from the standpoint 
of the molded products trade, 
that the way has been opened 
for manufacturers of commodi- 
ties of various kinds to extend 
or transfer their trade marks to 
advertising novelties not other- 
wise identified. This spells Op- 
portunity for molded product 
supply houses, because it is 
bound to stimulate the use of 
advertising novelties in the 
guise of composition reproduc- 
tions of well-known trade marks 
or trade mark characters. 
When the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion sought to register the same 
trade mark that it uses on its 
automobiles, as a badge for 
jumper overalls, it was told, as 
so many other firms have been 
told, that it could not be done. 
The U. S. Trade-Mark Examiner 
took note of the fact that the 
identifying device, as it appears 
on the back of the work gar- 
ment, is of much larger size than 
the display on the car where it 
originally appeared. Hence he 
concluded that there was no 
trade mark used but that the 
placarded premium served mere- 
ly as an advertisement for the 
automobile. Or. if not that, the 
use of the mark was on a par 
with the use of the word 


“Child’s,” written across a suit 
worn by a waiter in a Child’s 
Restaurant. The Patent Office 
censors, in justification of their 
attitude, pointed out that they 
had similarly foiled a prominent 
American tobacco company 
when it sought to enter the 
name of its leading brand of 
cigarettes as a trade mark for 
cigarette cases, tobacco pouches, 
humidors, and other specialties. 

Unlike so many others, disap- 
pointed in their dreams of trade 
mark expansion, the latest vic- 
tim refused to let it go at the 
first refusal. Chrysler appealed 
over the head of the regular 
censor of trade marks, to the 
authority higher up. And, out 
of this persistence, came the 
reward that may be shared by 
all advertisers who care to fol- 
low the lead. In reversing the 
decision of his subordinate and 
granting the coveted registra- 
tion, the First Assistant Com- 
missioner of Patents accepted 
the view that the appearance of 
the advertiser’s trade mark, in 
large size, on the supplementary 
goods, undoubtedly serves an ad- 
vertising purpose. But he took 
the position that an imprint of 
this kind may serve an advertis- 
ing purpose and at the same time 
do duty as a trade mark. That 
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is all advertisers have been seek- 
ing. 

This fresh grant of latitude 
to advertisers in their trade 
marking further disposes of the 
bogey that novelties, which are 
given away instead of sold or 
rented, will not support a trade 
mark. There was a time when 
official Washington was reluct- 
ant to grant trade mark creden- 
tials unless the merchandise was 
bought and sold in regulation 
manner. In a number of _ in- 
stances it was ruled that the use 
of trade marks on free samples 
did not constitute such employ- 
ment of a trade mark as the law 
demanded. Latterly, though, 
the Federal censors have taken 
the position that even though 
a novelty or specialty of some 
value be distributed free yet 
may it be deemed to have pass- 
ed in trade, since the donor, in 
presenting his gifts to custom- 
ers or prospects, does so with the 
full expectation of receiving ulti- 
mately a “consideration” of one 
kind or another that will con- 
stitute a compensatory return. 

For all that this current let- 
ting down of the bars at Wash- 
ington will supply to advertis- 
ers a strong added incentive for 
the use of souvenirs, accessories, 
novelties, and specialties, the 
reader must not gain the im- 
pression that the trade mark 
concession means that the name 
of a novelty may itself be fenc- 
ed off as a trade mark. If the 
designation of the specialty is a 
generic or specifying term it is, 
of course, wholly outside the 
sphere of trade mark appropria- 
tion. For it is the first principle 
of the U. S. trade mark system 
that no person or firm shall be 
allowed to monopolize, via trade 
mark franchise, any descriptive 
word that others in the same 
line of business may need to 
specify their wares. 

Even though the novelty re- 
joices in a pet name of its very 
own, yet are there difficulties. 
This was well illustrated in the 
famous case of the statuette 
“Billiken”. After a design pat- 
ent had been obtained on the 
molded figure, attempt was 
made to register the name as 4 
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trade mark for the image. This 
was refused on the ground that, 
upon the expiration of the pat- 
ent, anybody would be free to 
manufacture the novelty and 
should be at liberty to designate 
his product by the familiar 
name. What may be accounted 
definitely gained, however, by 
the latest development, is the 
right of an advertising novelty 
or good will souvenir to serve as 
a trade-mark “carrier”, enjoy- 
ing all the same privileges and 
protection as the parent product. 





A 


SPECIALIST 
IN 


CASEIN DIRECT 
MOLDING 


BUTTONS 


any size plain, mottled ind 
ornamental 


HANDLES 


for Knives, parasols, walking 
sticks, oven door and gas cock, 
door knobs, carriages, etc 
Cameos, jewelery, boxes for rouge 
and lip sticks, household ap- 
pliances, lamp shades and electric 
fittings and many other different 
articles 

also 
sheets—rods and tubes of any 
standard size and color 

is 

seeking connection with a reliable 
concern which wants to mold its 
own products He is known to 
be the first chemist in America to 
succeed in compounding and 
molding casein in finished pro- 
duct— 
For information write to 
PLASTICS, BOX 500, NEW YORK, 

= = 








An article on Casein 
Molding will appear 
in the next issue of 
Plastics and Molded 
Products. 
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ACH Cetec molded part is an exact duplicate of every 

other. Your assembly is easier, quicker and cheaper 

when you use Cetec parts. Metal inserts are incorpo- 
rated where necessary. No machining, drilling or fitting is 
required. This saves you money, too. 


Cetec not only cuts your production costs—it makes your 
product better. 


Color That is More 
Than Skin Deep 


Cetec now comes in colors. Vivid or dainty colors Beauti- 
ful mottled effects. Any color you want. Cetec color goes 
clear through the molded substance. It can’t wear off, burn 
off, peel, or tarnish. 

Use Cetee color to add selling appeal to your product. 
Color is more important today than ever before. 

Cetec molded parts are hard as rock. They have high 
tensile strength and transverse strength. They are actually 
fireproof and have dielectric resistance to meet almost any 
need. Cetec molded parts cut service troubles to the mini- 
mum. 

Send us models or blueprints of parts you have under de- 
velopment. Send us samples of parts which are giving you 
trouble. 
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CONNECTICUT 
MOLDED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
MERIDEN, CONN. 














When writing the Connecticut Molded Products Corporation, please mention Pl: 




































































Recent Developments In 
Ultraviolet Transmission 
Through Synthetic Glasses 


By Nicholas Klein 


YNTHETIC organic glasses 
are again engaging the at- 
tention of the buying public 
through widespread national ad- 
vertising, an indication that 
such articles have passed the 
experimental stage and are ac- 
tually displacing the time-honor- 
ed, common window glass. That 
synthetic glasses are no longer 
laboratory curiosities is attested 
by the fact that skyscraper 
office buildings, modern hotels 
of similar colossal proportions, 
the largest poultry farm in the 
world, are all equipped with one 
type or another of these glasses. 
An ideal glass substitute is 
one that embodies the desirable 
properties of ordinary glass 
with all its shortcomings elim- 
inated. The outstanding objec- 
tion to window glass is its opac- 
ity to the universally recognized, 
health-inducing ultraviolet rays 
of sunlight, which are transmit- 
ted, in greater or lesser degree, 
by the various synthetic glasses. 
The brittleness of glass is super- 
ceded by the elasticity of the 
plastic materials adaptable as 
glass substitutes. Mechanical 
strength of the substitute over 
that of ordinary glass is a de- 
sirable property. 

A vast amount of attention 
has been given the effect of ul- 
traviolet light, as transmitted 
by glass substitutes, on human 
beings, plants and animals. The 
summary of the report of a 
large New York clinic on the 
improvement in the condition of 
fourteen children, whose ail- 
ments included pneumonia, mas- 
toiditis, scurvy, rickets and pul- 
monary tuberculosis, after thir- 
ty days exposure to sunlight 
transmitted through Vitaglass, 
is an interesting commentary 
on the attitude of the medical 
profession toward such glasses. 


The daily exposure was increas- 
ed from thirty minutes to a 
maximum of four to five hours 
daily: 

“The improvement in the physical 
well being of these children was 
demonstrated by a moderate to a well 
tanned skin, improved color, increas- 
ed muscular tone, better appetite and 
in all except one a gain in weight of 
from % to 6 pounds. This gives an 
average gain for each child of 2.4 
lbs. for the month. The loss of one 
pound by one child can be explained 
by a restricted diet rather than any 
lack of appetite. 

Another rather striking feature of 
this group of children was the num- 
ber who showed an- increase in the 
blood phosphorus. There were 8 of 
these and in 2 the phosphorus increas- 
ed 5 to 6 milligrams per 100 C, C., 
for each of these children. Of 2 that 
had a phosphorus below normal at 
the beginning, the final phosphorus 
showed an increase to well above the 
upper limit of normal. One remain- 
“l normal and unchanged throughout. 
Two showed a decrease but still not 
below the upper limit of normal. The 
normal blood calcium is 9.6-11.0 and 
the phosphorus 3.5-5.0 milligrams per 
100 C. C. of blood. 


PLASTICS 


During the experiment no medica- 
tion was given whatever. This was 
to eliminate any source of error in 
the blood findings. 

The phosphorus increase was rath- 
er significant since the final readings 
showed all with but three exceptions 
to be well above the normal.” 

The use of glass substitutes 
has played a great part in elim- 
inating losses in the poultry in- 
dustry. By the use of such 
glasses in the pens, mortality of 
the chicks has been reduced 
from 40-60'° to 10-25'+. The 
general constitution of hens that 
get all-year ultraviolet exposure 
is such that they start laying 
eggs several weeks sooner than 
hens kept under window glass. 
Ultraviolet rays have been 
shown to be necessary to ob- 
tain proper calcium and phos- 
phorus metabolism, which goes 
toward preventing “leg weak- 
ness” in the chicken, and the 
formation of egg-shell. The 
Kansas and Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations have 
shown a direct relationship be- 
tween thin-shelled eggs and lack 
of ultraviolet light. 

Another of these products is 
Celoglass, an unbreakable, high- 
ly translucent material made by 
coating tough wire mesh with 
transparent cellulose acetate 
that lets through as much light 
as is usually needed. Cel-o-glass 
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Plastics Directory, Index 
and Buyers’ Guide 


1929 


Revised and Enlarged 
COMIN G——! 


The Plastics Directory, Index and Buyers’ Guide for 
1929 is already under way. It will be simpler, more ac- 
curate, much more complete and reliable. In other 
words, it will be more useful! To facilitate this, list- 
ings should be in immediately as well as applications for 
advertising space, and any suggested revisions will 
be carefully considered. 


It is your index to this field—use it! Merchandise 
your product to the desk of every executive in the 
business. 


PLASTICS PUBLICATIONS, INC 
114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C 


This coupon is Please send me the information about 
ours, but it is for [] (a) Listings 
your convenience. ee a (b>) Advertising rates 
Tre ° For your 1929 Directory 
Fill it out and re- 
turn it immediately 
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A sample cel-o-glass reinforced with wire mesh. 


is very light in weight, absolute- 
ly weatherproof, and is extreme- 
ly easy and economical to use. 
It is flexible, comes in rolls, and 
can be used almost any place 
where fragile glass would be re- 
quired. 

Plants as well as animal life 
show improvement when expos- 
ed to ultraviolet light through 
transparent glasses. Such 
glasses have been used for some 
time in growing tobacco. No 
better example of its efficacy 
can be offered than the Austral- 
ian tobacco crop which invari- 
ably was 40‘ “green”, meaning 
an aroma making the article un- 
salable, which condition was a 
result of a weak plant in its 
early stages of growth. This 
has been eliminated to large ex- 
vent by the Vitaglass and Aus- 
tralia has become a figure in the 
British Empire’s tobacco mar- 
ket. In this country, the Parke, 
Davis Co. has made a study of 
the ultraviolet effect. as trans- 
mitted through transparent 
glasses, on drug-producing 
plants. An abstract of their re- 
port states 

“In a series of tests upon two 
groups (160 plants) of Digitalis 
Purpurea, it was found that 
plants exposed to the Ultraviolet 
rays during development of 
seedlings exceeded the controls 
in growth, and in potency of 
Tinctures, after later culture 
under ordinary garden condi- 
tions. The higher titres, exceed- 
ing the controls by 11.66‘. to 
35° are believed attributable to 
a carrying over of stimulus from 
the previous exposure to Ultra- 
violet rays. 

The Bureau of Standards has 





undertaken an investigation of 
the properties of new glasses 
and organic substitutes for win- 
dow glass and has submitted its 
report in Circular Letter No. 
235 which states that 

“A second and more reliable 
method of measuring the rela- 
tive transparency of a specimen 
of glass to ultraviolet light is 
to determine its spectral trans- 
mission curve, wave length by 
wave length. Curves of this 
description are shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. These 
curves were obtained by means 
of an artificial source of light 
(quartz mercury arc) giving a 
line spectrum richer in ultra- 
violet than the solar spectrum. 

By means of these spectral 
transmission curves an estimate 
of the relative transmissions of 
the various specimens for rays 
shut out by common. window 
glass, may be obtained by read- 
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ing from the curves the values 
of the transmission at 302 mu— 
the wave length of an intense 
mercury line, of convenient 
value for making such tests. 
Table 2 gives’ transmission 
values for this wave length. 
These are our most recent find- 
ings for new specimens. 
Trade Name Average Per 
Transmission at 
302 mu. when new 


Fused quartz 92 
Corex 89 
Aldur 65 
Vitaglass 44 
Cel-o-glass 30 
Quartz-lite 0.5 


Common window glass 0.0 
Solarization 

Vitaglass and Cel-o-glass have 
been found to decrease in trans- 
mission at 302 mu and neighbor- 
ing wave lengths (295 to 310 
mu) by exposure to ultraviolet 
radiation from the sun, quartz 
mercury are and carbon arc. The 
rate of change is much more 
rapid with the arc than with the 
sun and varies also with the dif- 
ferent glasses.” 

Aldur, the newest of these, is 
a clear, transparent  urea-for- 
maldehyde product, which has 
been developed entirely in this 
country. Its promoters claim 
for it excellent transparency to 
ultraviolet rays, with no de- 
crease due to age. Its flexibil- 
ity and non-shattering proper- 
ties makes it available for auto- 
mobile windshields. 





Some interesting buttons molded of casein 





The buttons shown here were molded by S. Milano 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 





New Synthetic Unbreakable 
glass developed in England 


Dr. E. C. Baly, professor of 
organic chemistry, at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, in collab- 
oration with his son, is mention- 
ed in a news dispatch as the in- 
ventor of a new synthetic, un- 
breakable glass known = as 
“Plass”. <A plant for its manu- 
facture is being erected in Not- 
tingham, England. 


This material is said to be an 
improvement on “pollopass’’, the 
product of Dr. Pollak, the Aus- 
trian chemist. “Plass” is 
claimed to be cheaper than any 
other glass substitute, is 
burglar-proof and is translucent 
to ultraviolet light. It can be 
molded and machined. The 


material, when reduced to pow- 
der form may be colored with 
any dye or pigment to produce 
molding powders of any shade. 
The Nottingham plant is to 
be ready in two months at 
which time the new glass sub- 
stitute is to be placed on the 
market. Professor Baly does 
not say it will entirely super- 
sede glass but says that its pos- 
sibilities are illimitable. 


Pyroxylin Products in India 
HILE there is no domestic 
manufacture of pyroxylin 

products in India, it now seems 

to be the policy of the provincial 
governments to encourage cot- 
tage industries, viz., unorganiz- 
ed craft work in the homes of 





Domestic Exports of Pyroxylin 
Products, From the United States, 
by Countries. 


Sheets, 
Countries Pounds 
Relgium 323 
France 
Germany 445 
Hungary 571 
Irish Free State 36 
Italy 31 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 78.090 
Canada 148,590 
B. Honduras 
Guatemala 
Honduras 20,127 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 
Mexico 665 
Newfoundland & Labrador 34 
Rermudas ; 
Jamaica 
Cuba 80 
Dom. Republic 
Netherland W. Indies 
F Ww. Indies 22 
Argentina 237 
Brazil 30 
Chile 256 
Colombia 102 
Peru 253 
Venezuela 15 
B. India 
China 
Java & Madura . 
Japan 1,312 
Philippine Islands 117 
Soviet Russia in Asia * 
Australia 9,039 
B. Oceania 
New Zealand . 
Union of South Africa 
B. W. Africa ‘4 
Total 260,419 


Shipments from U. S. to: 
awaii 
Porto Rico 


rods, or tubes Manufactures 
Dollars Pounds Dollars 
375 
23 23 
1,189 10 89 
124 
62 
62 9 69 
2s 239 
84 238 
y 49 
50,359 315 639 
106,906 29.564 41,105 
8 2¢ 
10 237 
3,798 
127 991 
257 499 
306 472 
668 1,349 > 762 
2s 40 38 
2 6 
30 165 
95 , 027 2.357 
40 10¢€ 
30 59 
30 
187 390 522 
41 410 294 
275 s 21 
138 266 408 
290 
18 
10 130 
4 52 
68 20 
2,123 
175 365 598 
107 655 
7,032 13,710 17,587 
13 23 
229 Sos 
415 1,019 
18 
173,993 50.314 72,356 
767 1,489 
427 627 


certain communities and if the 
advantages of celluloid and case- 
in plastics, as well as synthetic 
resins, were better known to the 
directors of the provincial De- 
partments of Industries and 
Indian craftmen, a fair trade 
might be established for the 
manufacture of simple articles 
such as beads, bangles, combs, 
boxes, and toys. 


German Button Manufacture 
HE production of buttons in 
Germany is rapidly becom- 

ing chemical industry owing to 

their manufacture from galalith, 
artificial horn, and other synthe- 
tic substances. However, in 
view of heavy competition in 

Europe negotiations are now 

taking place between German, 

French, and Czechoslovak but- 

ton producers looking toward 

the formation of a cartel which 
would apportion markets and fix 
prices. Although no _ serious 
obstacles appear to confront the 
German, French, and Czecho- 
slovak manufacturers in the 
consummation of an agreement, 
the absence of Italy is regarded 
seriously, owing to the fact that 
it is a large producer of buttons 
and has a large and growing 
button export trade. (Consul 

Hamilton C. Claiborne, Frank- 

fort on the Main, Germany). 


Soy Bean Casein In Japan 
N interesting account comes 
from Japan concerning the 

Soy bean casein. It appears 
that the process of manufactur- 
ing soy bean casein was dis- 
covered some seven years ago 
and the patent was bought from 
Sato, the discoverer, by the 
Sankyo Drug Company, of 
Tokio. The company then start- 
ed to manufacture casein, in the 
hope of being able to replace the 
imported milk casein, which was 
largely used in Japan, with soy 
bean casein. The cost of the 
manufacture of this casein, was 
however, too high to compete 
with the imported milk casein, 
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For parts that are outstanding ex- 
amples of custom molding; for serv- 
ice that insures the most exacting at- 
tention to every detail of every job. 


Insulation Mfg.Co. Inc. 


General Insulate Co., Inc. 
New York Ave. & Herkimer St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


If you are in the market for molded articles, we would 
like to send you representative pieces of our work. Your 
request will receive our immediate attention. 










































An intricate molded bakelite 
gear. 
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and it was also found that the 
soy bean casein absorbed moist- 
ure to a large extent and was 
not suited for Japan’s climate. 

The largest users of casein in 
Japan are manufacturers of 
plywood and veneer. It was 
found that soy bean casein, 
when made into glue, lost its 
elasticity during damp weather. 
Professor Matsumoto has now 
discovered a method of making 
soy bean casein and is using it 
in the manufacture of para- 
casein, which is a new venture 
and will require at least a year 
before being produced in ap- 
preciable quantities. It is stat- 
ed that there seems to be little 
competition between soy bean 
and milk casein unless manufac- 
turing methods can be discover- 
ed which will overcome the dis- 
advantages. 


Duty on Insulating 
Materials 


USTAINING protests of W. 
D. Grotte, of Cleveland, the 
United States Customs Court 
finds that imported insulating 
material, composed of a mixture 
of cellulose ester or ether, dye, 
China clay, and barytes, is not a 
compound of cellulose esters or 
ethers, and should not have been 
assessed by the collector at the 
rate of 40 cents per pound, un- 
der Paragraph 31, Act of 1922. 
Duty is fixed at 25 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 5. 

In the same ruling, the court 
finds that certain iron drums 
used in the transportation of 
this merchandise were correctly 
taxed at 25 per cent under para- 
graph 328. Claim for free en- 
try is denied. 


HE resignation of Mr. W. L 

Filmer as Chicago District 
Sales Manager, effective Octo- 
ber first, has been announced by 
Monsanto Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, Missouri. The compan) 
will continue to have his advice 
as consultant and Special Re- 
presentative. 

Mr. Frank T. Robinson, who 
has been with Mr. Filmer dur- 
ing the year, will be in charge 
of the Chicago territory. 
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New Pamphlets 
Coumarone Resins. Booklet of 
Rubber Industries, Ltd., Totten- 
ham, London N. 17, 1928; gratis. 


Albertol Booklet No. 18 of 
Scott, Bader & Co., Ltd., Broad 
St. Place, London E. C. 2. 


Molders of Bakelite and Bake- 
lite Laminated: Directory issued 
by Bakelite Corp., 247 Park 
Ave., New York, 1928. 


Statement of ownership, management, cir- 
culation, ete., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912 of Plastics published 
monthly at Washington, N. J., for Uctober 1, 
192 

State of New York, County of New York, 
ss.: Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared R. C. Gilmore, Jr., who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of the Plas- 
tics Magazine and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
‘and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, Plastics Publications Inc., 114 E. 
$2nd Street, New York City; editor, Carl 
Marx, 114 E. 32nd Street, New York City; 
managing editor, R. C. Gilmore, Jr., 114 E. 
32nd Street, New York City; business man- 
ager, R. C. Gilmore, Jr., 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corp- 
oration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member must be given.) Plastics 
Publications Inc.: R. C. Gilmore, Jr., 114 E. 
32nd Street, New York City; R. C. Gilmore, 
Sr., 114 E. 32nd Street, New York City; A. 
K. Gilmore, 114 E. 32nd Street, New York 
City 

%. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
one per cent of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) Sylvan Hoffman, 114 E. 32nd 
Street, New York City. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
xiving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockhold- 
er or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distribut- 
ed through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the six months preceding 
the date shown above is .............sceeees 
(This information is required from daily pub- 
lieations only). 


R. C. GILMORE, JR. 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1928. 
(SEAL) JAMES J. DOOLEY. 
¥Y commission expires March 30, 1928. 
Form 3526—Ed. 1924. 


A few interesting small parts 
made by 


THE RECTO MANUFACTURING CO. 
23W 3rdSt. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Northern Industrial Chemical Co. 
11 Elkins St. Established 1908 Boston, Mass. 
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Becker Moore 


The Burnet Co. 


The Burroughs Co. 
Cambridge Instrument 


Celoron Co. 


Celluloid Corp. 


The Colasta Co., Inc. 


Conn. Molded Prod. Corp. 


T. M. Duche & Sons .... 


Dunning & Boschert 


Du Pont Viscoloid Co. . 


Economy Ticket & Label Co. 


Elmes Engineering Wks. 


Erinoid Co. of America 


A. B. Farquhar, Ltd. 


The Fiberloid Co. 


Flexo Supply Co. 


France, Campbell & Darling 


General Electric Co. 


General Plastics, Inc. 
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Big Undertaking 
Formed in London 
to Produce New 
Plastic 


(Continued from page 583) 
of sealing wax or adhesive 
capsules. The advantages which 
the vitreo colloid capsule, offers 
to the bottling trade in general 
are many. 

The neck of the bottle is dipp- 
ed into the solution at a slight 
angle to prevent air bubbles. 
When at the required depth of 
cap, one brings the bottle to a 
perpendicular position, thus en- 
suring an even finish round the 
neck. When the last drip is 
ready to fall the bottle is re- 
dressed. Any remaining drip 
will level itself out when the 
bottle is placed in an upright 
position. 

The capping solution is put 
up in one-pound tins for the 
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trying the minimum amount, at 
4S. ($1.00) per tin. Special 
quotations are, of course, made 
for quantity lots. The lid of a 
tin of solution must always be 
tightly replaced when not in use. 

The correct consistency of the 
solution is maintained by the 
addition of the solvent (acetone 
commercial B. G.;) as and when 
the solution shows a tendency to 
thicken. It is recommended to 
the wine and spirit trade that 
when wines and spirits are put 
down to mature, the solution 
should be applied in a slightly 
thicker state. 

The vitreo colloid capsule is 
non-inflammable in the dry 
state, but as the liquid itself 
contains a percentage of ace- 
tone, it is necessary to take the 
same precautions as when work- 
ing with products containing 
alcohol. The flash-point is 752° 
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Say you saw it in PLASTICS —— —| i 
convenience of those desirous of Fahrenheit. The product is not 


detrimental to the health of the 
worker, and does not transmit 
any bad taste or odor. An im- 
portant advantage of the vitreo 
colloid cap is that its polished 
surface repels dirt and retains 
its clean appearance indefinitely. 
The capping solution is being 
marketed by S. Murray & Co., 
Ltd., Record House, London. 
At present the company is in 
a dilemma with regard to the 
divulgence of information. While 
desirous of keeping the share- 
holders informed as to what is 
going on so that they can see the 
progress which is being made, 
the time is not yet ripe to 
divulge very much, as experi- 
ments are still in progress for 
the improvement of the product. 
In this connection great pro- 
gress is being made in the de- 
velopment of side lines which 
will be of considerable profit and 
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>| BUYERS’ 


ACCUMULATORS 
The Burroughs Co. 
John J. Cavagnaro, Harrison, N. J. 
The Dunning & Boschert Press Uo. ince 
Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
R. D. Wood 
A. B. Farquhar 
ALADDINITE 
Aladdinite Co 
BAKELITE 
Bakelite Corporation 
BLOOD 
Jungmann & Co. 
CAMPHOR (Synthetic) 
Cc. B. Peters Co. 
CASEIN 
Jungmann & Co. 
T. M. Duche 
American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 
CASEIN PLASTICS 
Aladdinite Co. 
Karolith Corp. 
Erinoid Co. of America 
CELORON 
Celoron Co. 
CELLULOID 
Celluloid Corp. 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 
Jos. H. Meyer Bros. 
EF. W. Wiggins 
American-Eritish Chemical Supplies, Inc 
COLASTA 
Colasta Co., Inc. 
COTTON FLOCK 
Peckham Mfg. Co 


CUSTOM MOULDERS 
Connecticut Molded Producta Corp., Meri- 
den, Conn. 
General Elec. Co. 
Insulation Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kuhn & Jacob, Trenton, N. J. 
Northern Indus. Chem. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Norton Laboratories, Lockport, N. Y. 
Recto Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Seranton Button Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Shaw Insulator Co. 
Siemon Co. 


DIES 

Standard Too! Co. 
DUREZ 

Genera! Plastics Inc. 
ERINOID 


Erinoid Co. of America 
FIBERLOID 
Fiberloid Corp 
GLASS, SILVERED 
Standard Mirror Co 
Tassi Bros. 
GUMS 
France, Campbell & Darling 
Wm. H. Scheel 
HEAT REGISTERING INSTRUMENTS 
Cambridge Instrument Co 
HERCU LITE 
The Colasta Co. 
HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
Fred S. Carver, New York City 
John J. Cavagnaro, Harrison, N 
Evarts G Loomis Co. 
Terkelsen Machine Co. 
Rurroughs Co., The, 
Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
Southwark Foundry & Mach. Co 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co 
A. B. Farquhar 
R. D. Wood Corp. 
KAROLITH 
Karolith Corp 
LABELS 
Economy Ticket & Label Co 
MANICURE ARTICLES 
Cc. J. Bates & Sons, Chester, Conr 
MEASURING MACHINES 
F. J. Stokes Mach. Co 
MIRRORS 
Standard Mirror Co 
Tassi Bros 
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MOLDING POWDERS 
Bakelite Corp. 
Celoron Co. 

Colasta Co., Inc. 
General Plastics., Inc 

PEARL COATING 
E. F. Higgins 
Jos. H. Meyer Bros 
E. W. Wiggins 

PHENOL RESINOIDS 
Bakelite Corporation 
Genera! Plastics Inc. 
Colasta Co., Ine. 
Celoron Co. 

PYROXYLIN PLASTICS 
Fiberloid Corp. 
Celluloid Corp. 

Jos. H. Meyer Bros 
Du Pont Viscoloid Co. 
E. W. Wiggins 

ROLLING MACHINERY 
Evarts G. Loomis Co 

SHELLAC 
Wm. H. Scheel 
Henry W. Peabody Co 

SWING JOINTS 
Burroughs Co., The, 
Evarts G. Loomis Co 
French Oil Machinery Co 
Flexo Supply Co 

TICKETS 
Economy Ticket & Label Co 

TOOLS 
Standard Tool Co 

TUMBLING 
Rudolph R. Siebert 

VARNISHES 
Celoron Co 

VISCOLOID 
Du Pont Viscoloid Co 

WOOD FLOUR 
Acme Oil Co 
Becker Moore Co 
Burnett Co. 
Jungmann & Co 


This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise regularly in 
PLASTICS. Please mention PLASTICS when writing to these firms. 
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a source of revenue when manu- 
facturing starts. At present 
there are three or four side 
lines, for which patents have 
been applied, for the use of 
vitreo colloid in special ways. 
These patents range from mat- 
ters dealing with radio, electri- 
cal work, and several important 
commodities. Mr. Newton has 
expressed his assurance that 
they will meet with a ready sale 
and yield profits quite outside 
the firm’s main manufacture of 
the raw vitreo colloid material. 
Vitreo colloid is to be exhibit- 
ed at the forthcoming London 
Motor Show, which is the big- 
gest annual auto exposition in 
the world. It will also be display- 
ed at the British Industries Fair 
next February, adding one more 
to the ever-growing list of con- 
cerns exhibiting plastic products 
at that great world-market. 
Negotiations are proceeding 
for the establishment of works 
closely connected with the firm’s 
proposed factory at Dunton 
Green, for the manufacture by a 
Separate concern under which 
the new undertaking will have 


a contract for the supply of its 
raw material on the most ad- 
vantageous terms. All these 
subsidiary organizations using 
the raw vitreo colloid are being 
encouraged to build near the 
main factory. One particular 
form of manufacture is now 
under test with the largest elec- 
trical firms for the purposes of 
insulation, and it is anticipated 
that large contracts for the 
supply of vitreo colloids will be 
entered into as a result of these 
experiments. 

Research in many directions 
is being actively prosecuted by 
the company in its endeavor to 
increase the uses of its product. 
When at the company’s offices 
recently, the writer was shown 
a number of electric light bowls 
for use in concealed lighting 
schemes. Such bowls made of 
glass, marble, alabastar or other 
well-known material depend a 
heavy weight from the ceiling 
and, were they to crash, would 
be smashed beyond repair. 
Molded from vitreo colloid, they 
are unbreakable and only a 
fraction of the weight, while at 


the same time possessing all the 
desirable features of their more 
costly competitors. Moreover, 
due to the acetate base of the 
material, vitreo colloid is stable, 
inert, and hygienic. 

With the product which the 
firm has, and the machinery 
which it has developed to pro- 
duce that product, Mr. Newton 
is certain that nothing stands 
in the way of a tremendous 
future for the new venture. 


New Vogue in Boudoir 
Accessories 
(Continued from page 580) 


The survey also showed that 
there was a vogue for the new 
type of accessories that were not 
thought ordinarily necessary in 
the modern toilet set. Women 
had acquired new habits, new 
ideas as to the utility of vanity 
boxes. As a result, a new series 
of boxes, including a beauty box, 
a manicure chest, jewel case, 
and a cigarette box were made 
in harmony with the designs and 
colors of all Lucite patterns. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOOD FLOUR 


IN THE WORLD 


Inquiries solicited 


BECKER MOORE & CO. 


NO. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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Cellu-Gummed 
Labels 


| That stick to Pyroxylin 
| Plastics. 

| Also ~ gr bag ty Un. 
| gumm 8, print lain, 
! embossed, die cut, Gasdieanl 
| Tags, printed and blank. 


| Economy Ticket & 
| Label Co. 


552 7th Ave. New York City 





























Why Not Cotton Flock ? 


For Use in All Classes of Plastic Composition 


As a binder in composition products cotton with its longer 
fiber is the best procurable. Why not try it? 


THE PECKHAM MFG. CO. 
240 South St. Newark, N. J. 























GUMS 


For Moulded Composition 


GUM 
COMPOUNDS COPAL 


FRANCE, CAMPBELL 
& DARLING 
IMPORTERS 
133-37 FRONT ST. NEW YORK 


RESIN 














| Dipping Colors—Cements Pearl Essence 


| for Celluloid and Pyroxylin Plastics 
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ATOM CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
96 E. 10th St., New York City 


Tel. Stuyvesant 7184 


Lacquers | 


Manicure Steels 


for mounting in handles 
Nail Files 
Cuticle Knives 
Shoe Hooks, Pushers, etc. 
Made by 


C. J. BATES & SON 
| CHESTER, CONN. 























DRIED BLOOD 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
ENTERING THE 


PLASTICS FIELD 


IF SO, CONSULT ME FOR 
INSTALLATION, FORMULAE AND METHODS 


ADDRESS H. P., CARE PLASTICS 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 


ARTIFICIAL HORN 


CASEIN 
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| Phenol U. S. P. 
Formaldehyde 

| Denatured Alcohol 
| Methanol 
Whiting 


WM.S.GRAY & CO. 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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for the Plastics Industries 














RENNET CASEIN 


BLOOD ALBUMEN 
Finely Powdered 


Special Grades for Making 
Plastics 


JUNGMANN & CO. 


Incorporated 
5 Desbrosses St., New York 























LABELS 
BEST GUMMED LABELS 
FOR PHENOL RESINS 


AND PYROXYLIN 
PLASTICS 


ADDRESS BOX 51 PLASTICS 
114 E. 32 ST., N. Y. C. 








Established 1889 


The Burnet Company 


292 Pearl Street, New York 


Telephone 
Beekman 2287 


Wood Flour 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Formaldehyde 


and other raw materials used 
in the manufacture of high 
grade molding compounds. 


Inquiries Solicited 





GUMS 
nd 


RAW MATERIALS 
For Moulders of 


Composition Buttons 
Electrical Radio & 
Record Stock 


ASPHALT—Gilsonite and Pow- | 


dered Asphaltum. 
COMPO BLAOK— 


FILLERS — Aluminum Flake, | 


China Clay, Record Black Filler, 


Tale, Bte. 


GUMS—A most complete line of | 


every description. 
MIOA—Light and Dark—Vari- 
ous Meshes. 


WAXES Carnauba Montan, 


Stearic Acid, Stearine and Pow- 
dered Wax. 


Celluloid Polishes 
TRIPOLI 
White and Black Polishing 
Compounds 


WILLIAM H. SCHEEL 
Importer—Manufacturer 
Exporter 
179 WATER ST., N. Y. C. 











CELLULOSE 
ACETATE 





Casein 
. For All Purposes 





American-British 
Chemical Supplies, Inc. 
15 East 26th St. 

New York City 














A Special 


Shellac 


For each requirement 
a ae 
Henrys \\ Peabod\ “«w ( ©. 


1; State Sf 


New York, N. \ 














CASEIN 


ALL TYPES 
@ 


T. M. DUCHE & SONS 


376 Greenwich St. 
New York City 

















MANUFACTURED BY 


Tel. Sunset 6890 


PEARL ESSENCE 


SUPERIOR QUALITY IN ALL FORMS 
PASTES, LACQUERS, SOLUTIONS 


E. F. Higgins Laboratories, Inc. 
55 Thirty-Third St. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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U mirormity determines 
the success of the molding 
process, a mass production 
proposition. 


It means uniformity in flow 
point, uniformity in the prop- 
erties of the finished product. 

A uniform molding com- 
pound yields finished pieces up 
to specification, and gives all- 
round satisfaction. 


Colasta assures uniformity 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.”” under 
“Protected by U. S. Letters 
Patent 1251862 and 1251863 


THE COLASTA CO., Inc. 


Hoosic Falls, N. Y. 


When writing The Colasta Co., Inc., please mention Plastics. 





















An Unusual Offer..... 


Open This Month ONLY 








“60 Our Griends in the Gield: 


The new management makes this offer to enable you to support 
the paper in the ambitious program it has undertaken. The com- 
ing issues of Plastics will contain special articles along the follow- 
ing lines: 


(1) Intimate articles on the personal development of the plastic 
manufacturers with illustrations of working conditions, 
machinery, and executives. 


News from the East and West, ably written and covering the 
entire trade. 


A complete survey of the molding field in 1928 and a compar- 
ative summary of business conditions. 


(4) A prophecy for 1929 from men in the business. 


And, in addition, the usual patent reviews, historical articles, new 
uses for material, and feature molding articles. 


The Offer... 


Plastics for 15 months and the 1929 revised directory $ 00 
PSs «+ 3 





‘ (mark the one you desire) 
Name . ; 

, [] Inclosed is my check. 
en _ [J] Please bill me 


for the offer outlined in your October issue. 
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PROTECTOID is new—an in- 
novation in the plastic field. 
AMERITH is widely known as 
“The Master Plastic’. The 
standing of AMERITH assures 
the merit of the new arrival. 


PROTECTOID has _§ already 
made a hit in lampshades. Itis 
available in a variety of colors 
in embossed, silk, and modern- 
istic designs fit to beautify any 
home. And it burns no faster 
than wood. 
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AMERITH has successful uses 
almost beyond countings. Its 
color range and easy working 
qualities make it ideal for ad- 
vertising novelties, automobile 
curtains, brushes, buttons, cut- 
lery, guide cards, laminated 
glass, hair ornaments, jewelry, 
optical frames, toiletware, um- 
brella handles, wood heels and 
so on. Furnished in sheets, 
rods and tubes. 


Consult our technical staff on all plastic ques- 
tions. Fifty years of experience is here to aid you. 


CELLULOID CORPORATION 


58 West 40th Street, New York City 


San Frwencisco 
340 Sansome St 


Chicago 
36 S. State St. 


Factories---Newark, N. J. 


St. Louis Boston 
Arcade Bldg. 52 Chauncey St. 




















